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The School Health Campaign 


HIS is the month of the national campaign 
to promote physical fitness which is 
devoted to the health of the school child. 
By a lucky coincidence it is also the month in 
which we set aside a special number for matters 
of particular interest to the public health and 
school nurse. The thoughts of the public are being 
turned to the value of the school health services 
by means of posters prominently displayed 
throughout the country and in the schools them- 
selves, calling attention to the value of the oppor- 
tunities now open to school children. 
* * 
a 

Meanwhile the Annual Report of the Chief 
Medical Officer of the Board of Education for 
the year 1936 has just been published,* and 
provides very interesting reading not only for the 
school nurse but for nurses in all branches of work. 
Great attention has been paid recently to the 
question of nutrition, and it is interesting to 
note that in a total of almost one and three quarter 
million routine examinations it has been found that 
88.8 per cent. of the children could be classed as of 
excellent or normal nutrition, 10.5 per cent. as 
slightly subnormal and only 0.7 per cent. as bad. 
It is suggested that, however well children are 
circumstanced and fed, about four per cent. would 
still appear subnormal. May the national cam- 

paign help to halve the number in these classes ! 
Further, at school leaving age theaverage height 
of boys during the ten years from 1926—1935 is 
one inch more than it was in the years 1909—1914, 
and one and a half inches more than it was in the 
vears 1915—1920, while the average weight is 
six pounds more than in the pre-War period, and 
four pounds ten ounces more than in the War 
period. Similar figures are found among girls, 


*THE HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL CHILD. (H.M. Stationery 
Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2; price 2s.) 





who show a higher average in both height and 
weight. These increases in height and weight have 
taken place since the abolition of half-time 
labour. 

The total number of children receiving free 
solid meals has fallen slightly, but the number 
receiving free milk has risen, so that the total 
number of free meals received, including milk 
meals, has increased to over 100,000,000. In 
addition solid meals at reduced prices are pro- 
vided, but there is no information with regard to 
their number. The value of milk to the growing 
child has been amply proved; increase in weight 
and height, together with improved mental and 
physical alertness, has been noticed by the 
teachers, doctors and nurses in contact with school 
children. 


Free milk has_ been provided for 60,000 
more children in 1936-7. In addition, since the 
introduction of cheap milk for school children in 
October, 1934, whereby children can obtain one 
third of a pint for a halfpenny, the consumption of 
milk has increased markedly. This is claimed to be 
the largest experiment in supplementary school 
feeding yet seen, and has had far-reaching results. 
Two and a half million children are taking advan- 
tage of this in comparison to nine hundred thousand. 
who had it at the old price of one penny. In 
London 99 per cent. of schools have milk clubs for 
the provision of cheap milk, and in the country as 
a whole, 93 per cent. On the other hand only 48.7 
per cent. of the children who do not receive free 
milk make use of the facilities for buying milk at 
the cheap rate. This is a great pity and is due 
partly to indifference on the part of the parents, 
partly to poverty, and partly to dislike of milk by 
the children themselves. In the London area 
poverty was said to be the cause in 25 per cent. 
of the cases, dislike of milk in 33 per cent. and 
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24 per cent. of the parents thought the children 
had sufficient nourishment at home. 


x * 
os 


Jif something can be done here by the sper ial 
campaign this month it will be a very real gain. 
Dislike of milk is often due to suggestion, and 
sometimes to the unwise practice of giving un- 
pleasant medicines in milk. As a rule it can be 
and should be overcome by wise teaching and 
handling of children. Certainly it is a dislike that 
it 1s desirable to Most children 
are anxious to grow tall and strong, and may be 
inclined to think of milk as food for babies. The 
sight of other children growing more quickly for the 
taking of it has a very good psychological effect. 
It would be better still if the quantity of milk 
could be greater, but its quality can be protected 
by pasteurisation 


most overcome. 


= * 
* 


school buildings is also 
stressed in the report. is quoted of a 
secondary school moving to new premises. Before 
the move 17 per cent. were classed inthe excellent, 
orA, group; after the move 67 per cent. were in this 
greup: in addition to being of satisfactory weight 
and height they showed “ other evidences of good 
nutrition such as an erect and springy carriage, 
clear eyes, healthy skin, glossy hair and firm flesh.”’ 


Ihe value of modern 
One case 


* * 
* 


In some ways the health of the elementary school 
child is far better guarded than that of the child 
higher in the social scale. The routine examination 
of the children results in the detection of many 
minor abnormalities which would otherwise not 
be noticed till they gave rise to more serious 
troubles In this respect the care of eves and 
teeth is of great importance, and the fact that 
chronic tonsillitis has been, and is being, detected 
and treated where necessary, has greatly reduced, 
the number of cases of tuberculous enlargement 
of glands in the neck, so that this condition is 
becoming comparatively rare. This is also partly 
accounted for by the wider use of pasteurised milk, 
but the two factors work hand in hand. 


* * 
* 


Che concluding paragraph of the introductory 
chapter is one with which the school nurse will 
wholeheartedly “If the world could be 
remoulded to our liking, every school would be an 
open-air school in a country or seaside setting with 
ample facilities for playing fields and the study of 
nature Che industrial revolution and _pro- 
gressive urbanisation have long ago prevented this 
ideal from being generally realised.” In a daily 
paper we read that some of the plants at Kew are 
suffering from the smoke-polluted atmosphere, 
and a plan to transfer them to the country may 
have to be carried out. Alas, that we cannot 
afford to do for our children what we shall do 
when necessary for these rare plants. 


agree. 
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Topical Notes 


Nominations Now ! 


Wirt the results of the General Nursing Council 
election so recently published it is early for us to 
be thinking of elections once more, but the College 
Annual Meeting takes place on May 5, and before 
that date the new Council must be elected. Some 
nominations have already been received, but we 
would remind our members that the time for 
making nominations is growing short,so that they 
must take steps now if they wish to do so. This 
is a very important time in the history of the 
nursing profession, and it is a matter of great 
urgency that a wise and representative council 
be elected, fully qualified to give advice and 
guidance on nursing matters, for the opinion 
of the College of Nursing is being more and more 


sought by public authorities, hospitals and 
individual nurses. Nomination papers may be 


obtained now from the Secretary, the College of 
Nursing, and these must be returned not later 
than Monday, February 7. 


Not to be Nursed 


One hundred and one people sat down to the 
sixth annual dinner of the Birmingham and Three 
Counties branch of the College of Nursing and the 
midland branch of the Association of Hospital 
Matrons, which was held at the Queen’s Hotel, 
Birmingham, on January 15. Distinguished 
guests included the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress 
of Birmingham, Sir Weldon and Lady Dalrymple- 


Champneys, Miss Musson and Miss Davies, 
Chairman and Registrar respectively of the 


General Nursing Council for England and Wales, 
Miss Peile, Midland Area Organiser of the College 
of Nursing, and the Rector of Birmingham—to 
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mention but a few. Sir Weldon, who is secretary 
of the Inter-Departmental Committee on the Nurs- 
ing Services, explained the constitution of the 
committee to the guests. It was a committee of 
investigation, and therefore its members had been 
chosen as being persons possessing the knowledge, 
experience and ability to collect the necessary 
information. If all the different interests con- 
cerned with the nursing services had been repre- 
sented upon it, the committee would have been 
hopelessly cumbersome and quite unworkable. The 
speaker, alluding to the “ fine tradition ’’ of the 
nursing profession, said there was one kind of 
patient they refused to let the profession nurse 


and that was a grievance ! 


The Housewife’s Budget 

NEXT week is budget week for many working 
lass households. This will be the second of fou 
weekly budgets requested by the Ministry of 
Labour. The information is required for revision 
of the cost of living index figures. For each com- 
pleted budget the housewife will receive 2s. 6d., 
with a bonus of 2s. 6d. if she completes all four. 
About 30,000 forms were sent out last October 
for the first one, and over 13,000 have been returned 
completed—a response which the Ministry con 
siders extremely satisfactory. According to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir John Simon, 


speaking at Swansea the other day, the cost of 
living, which reached its lowest since the War 
in 1933, has risen since then by about I1 per cent., 

but in the same pe ‘riod average weekly wages have 
risen by about nine per cent. “It is a common 
saying,” said Sir John, “ that when prices go up 
in the lift wages only ascend by the stairs, but it 
is not always realised that when prices come down 
in the lift wages hold on to the bannisters.’” The 
standard of life—quite a different thing from the 
cost of living—has shown a real improvement in 
the last generation, a vast structure of social 
services supplementing the means of the wage 
earners. They were assisted in regard to education, 
health, housing, old age, sickness and unemploy- 
ment, and this fact was not considered at all in 
calculating the cost of living. 


The Use and Abuse of the Press 


[uk power of the press is a byword, but the 
iact that the power may so easily be abused lays 
a grave responsibility upon those who wield it. 

America not long ago newspapers picked up a 
strange story of two nurses who were said to 
have “ walked out” because they would have to 
wait for their pay. This news spread from place 
to place before there was time to look into the 
matter. Then it was found that the nurses, who 
were “ specialling” a case in hospital, had not 
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‘walked out” and left their patient uncared for, 
as the rumour had it. hey had both reported 
to the surgeon in charge of the case well in 
advance of the time they were due to go otf duty 
that they could not continue with the patient, as, 
being an insurance case, payment might be un- 
duly delayed. lurther inquiries elicited the fact 
that both nurses had outstanding accounts for 
fees due to them—one to the extent of $300 
(about £60)—and could not afford to continue 
working without a prospect of cash payment. A 
newspaper had printed the first news, and now 
another newspaper, the local one, undertook to 
clear the nurses of the grave charge made against 
them; and when ali the facts of the case had 
been duly set forth the board of trustees of the 
hospital published a statement completely exoner- 
ating the nurses in question from any blame, and 
confessing themselves “ immeasurably relieved to 
report that no law of honour among nurses had 
been violated.” The American Journal of 
Vursing, commenting on the case, adds, “ We 
too are ‘immeasurably relieved that no law of 
honour was broken’.” 


On Building Hospitals 


le Departmental Committee appointed by the 
Minister of Health four years ago to inquire into 
the cost, construction and maintenance of public 
buildings, has reported on the general hospital. 
The committee has been fortunate in one respect, 
for, during the period of its inquiry, many new 
hospital extensions have gone up and members 
have had an opportunity to study and compare 
them. They have come to the conclusion that a 
ward unit under the charge of one sister should 
have 30 beds, preferably divided into two or more 
wards. They consider that 16 beds is a good 
number for the ordinary ward, as this, in their 
opinion, is comfortable from the patients’ point 
of view, and at the same time allows for natural 
cross ventilation, which cannot be so satisfactorily 
attained in a series of small wards. Double 





wards, they say, have not proved popular, but 
there should always be a certain number of single 
wards for segregation. The report draws atten- 
tion to the effect of the size of windows not only 
on the initial cost of heating apparatus but upon 
annual cost of fuel. For nurses’ quarters it 
recommends that administrative sisters should 
have a bedroom and sitting-room each, and that 
ward sisters’ bed-sitting-rooms should have an 
area of 140 square feet. All bedrooms should be 
fitted with fixed basins, and bathrooms should be 
provided on a scale of one to each six or eight 
bedrooms. The committee has not discovered any 
roval road to economy in construction and can 
only advise careful designing, due regard to 
economy im material, and avoidance of elaborate 
detail as the best means of reducing cost. 


Bad Roads—or Bad Manners ? 


BAD tempers and bad manners are the most 
dangerous factors on the roads to-day, according 
to Mr. Burgin, the Minister of Transport. Speaking 
recently at the Dorchester Hotel at a dinner held 
during the Public Works, Roads and Transport 
Congress, Mr. Burgin said that from records and 
statistics taken of 100,000 road accidents, which 
occurred from April to September last year, it 
was found that only three out of every 200 were 
due to bad roads—that is, to blind corners, slippery 
surfaces and so on. The greater number arose 
from “ personal lack of courtesy, and from hurry 
and scurry and declining to give way.” Unfor- 
tunately, courtesy and good temper, though 
recommended in the Highway Code, are still the 
exception rather than the rule on the road, where 
one finds that the different classes of road users 
drivers, cyclists and pedestrians—seem to harbour 
a real antagonism towards each other. All 
appear determined to insist on their own rights 
and to disregard those of others. Such an attitude 
never makes for success, and until we learn to 
cultivate better manners to go with the better 
highways the toll of the roads is likely to continue. 
Statistics of deaths and injuries due to road 
accidents during 1936 are included in a return 
issued last week by the Ministry of Transport. 
There were 594 deaths on the roads in December 
and 556 the preceding month (the lowest number 
recorded since last June). 


For Tobacco Blindness 


A NEW treatment for tobacco blindness is in 
use at the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hos- 
pital. Tobacco blindness arises from an excessive 
use of pipe tobacco by men of middle age and 
upwards. From perfect vision, a heavy smoker 
of strong tobacco such as shag may become so 
blind that he is quite unable to do any useful 
work. If he abstains from tobacco the condition 
may clear up, but usually very slowly. The new 


treatment consists, we are informed, in the in- 
jection of acetyl-choline, a substance which is 
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found in a modified form in the walls of the 
intestines but can be produced synthetically. It 
is chiefly in demand for the treatment of abdomi- 
nal stasis after severe operations as it stimulates 
contraction of the intestinal muscles, but it also 
appears to affect the nervous cells of the eye, 
probably by increasing their blood supply. The 
cure is more rapid if the patient can be persuaded 
to abstain from tobacco during treatment. Details 
of the first case cured by this method are given 
in the latest hospital report. The patient, who 
had been in several hospitals and was very de- 
pressed, could only read the largest letters on the 
test card. Within a week of the adoption of the 
treatment an improvement was noticed, and in 
four weeks’ time the man’s sight had returned to 
normal. 


A New Guy's? 


PLANS are afoot for rebuilding at Guy’s Hospital. 
One suggestion is to demolish entirely the original 
Georgian hospital and its two wings, now used 
as the surgical block. The hospital was erected 
in Southwark in 1725 and the wings are nearly 
as old, so there is much opposition to this idea. 
Another plan is to demolish the block with the 
exception of the facade, and to put up a new 
building behind it as much in keeping as possible. 
The area covered by the present block might, 
however, be insufficient. The great difficulty, 
in any case, is lack of funds; the total cost of 
rebuilding would be half a million. As the money 
has still to be raised no decision has yet been made. 


Including Vitamin C 
Dr. Samuet Lazarus, writing in the British 
Vedical Journal recently after research work 
at Meulengracht’s clinic in Copenhagen on 
* Vitamin C Nutrition in Cases of Haematemesis 
es nits ae 
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and Melaena,” draws attention to the fact that a 
high proportion of patients suffering from peptic 
ulcer, with or without haemorrhage, are far below 
the minimum standard of Vitamin C nutrition. 
Nowadays this lack is made good in the diet 
prescribed for such patients. Readers will remem- 
ber an article which appeared in the July 31, 1937, 
issue of The Nursing Times entitled “ A New 
Dietary for Haematemesis,” in which the old 
‘ starvation” diet for this condition was con- 
trasted with the diet tested and recommended by 
Professor Meulengracht of Copenhagen. The 
old idea was to keep the stomach at rest and to 
exclude all foods which might irritate; Professor 
Meulengracht’s diet is based on the theory that 
a sufficiency of vitamin-containing foods is neces- 
sary to promote the healing of ulcers and possibly 
for their prevention, and for this reason he pre- 
scribes a variety of foods including milk, meat, 
fish, eggs and purée of vegetables and fruits. 


Dame Alicia Retires 


DAME ALICIA LLoypD STILL, whose retirement 
was announced in The Nursing Times of December 
4, 1937, (page 1225) left St. Thomas’s Hospital on 
January 17 after 40 vears of nursing service, 
including 24 years as matron of St. Thomas's 
Hospital and superintendent of the Nightingale 
Training School. The hospital has honoured her 
by inviting her to become a governor, and she is 
remaining on the committee of the Nightingale 
Fund Council. An informal party, at which the 
nursing staff gave a preliminary performance of 
their annual concert, was held to mark the occa- 
sion, and all members of the hospital staff who 
had been in the service of the hospital for 20 years, 
including cleaners, maids and _ porters, were 
invited. The nurses of St. Thomas's Hospital will 
be sorry to lose Dame Alicia’s stirring personality. 
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The Present Position of Nursery Schools 


By AUSTIN FURNISS, L.R.C.P.,.L.R.C.S., L.D.S., D.P.H., senior assistant school medical 
office) West Ham. 
HIS is a suitable time for reiterating the equals in conditions of safety, afternoon rest—all 


great importance of the age period two to 
five years. Over 30 vears ago it was reported 
that children between three and five gained littl 
educational profit, and that imagination and 
»bservation were dulled by the mechanical teaching 


in large classes. In 1908 the consultative commit 
tee of the Board of Education also reported that 
onditions in ordinary schools were harmful to 
the healthy development of very young children. 
Since this period marked developments have 
curred 
The Physical Condition 

The physical condition of the child on its first 
ulmission to school is the great primary problem 
ft the school medical service This service is 
illed upon to grapple with children about 18 
er cent. of whom need medical attention. What 
s worse than this vearly recurring burden ot 
lisea oming into the schools is its characte 
It is constitutional—all too often a degenerativ 
TOC in part hereditary, in part due to lack of 
n nurture and upbringing (irregular meals 
ind lack o sleep in part traceable to infectious 
liseases (such as measles or whooping cough 
ind in part to a general weakness of the whole 
svstem. The principal signs of these constitutional 
onditions are general debility, anaemia, late 
rickets, a catarrhal or neuropathic predisposition, 
lisease of the ear, nose and throat, mouth-breath 
ng and decay of the teeth lortunately there ar 


In Circular 1444 (1935) the 
urged all local education 
the needs of their areas and 
of children who should be 
encouraged attend school before the age of 
five vears in order that they might have a fai 
of healthy physical and mental develop 
has resulted in an increased 


signs ol improvement. 
Education 
iuthorities to survey 
the numbet 


Board ol 


stimate 


to 


hanes 
nent his circular 
number of schemes bemg put forward for nursery, 
classes 


or 


The Work of the McMillans 


In the past 27 vears the nursery school movement 
as had a somewhat chequered career. From its 
ginning as a free kindergarten, or as an activity 
if the lroebel Institute, and, of course, owing to 

the fine pioneering work of the late Misses Margaret 


nursery 


ind Rachel McMillan at Depttord, the need for 
the medical, educational and social welfare of 
hildren under five vears of age has now been 


mpressed on the mind of a keen and enlightened 
Margaret McMillan showed how activities 
playground, with mental 


public 


f the association 


conditions rarely to be found in an average English 
home—can be had cheaply and advantageously 
in the nursery school. She first demonstrated that 
in fresh air with plenty of and light, plenty of space to 
run about in, the child can have opportunities 
co-operatively provided, otherwise accessible only 
to the well-to-do. The school medical service has 
also done a great deal in this connection, as it also 
has done in the wider application of its principles 
to the whole system of elementary education. 
The growth of the nursery school movement in 
this country has been slow, and has been hampered 
by the War period and its aftermath and the need 
for financial economy, but it has come to stay. 


Slow Development 


One of the chief reasons for this slow develop- 
ment of nursery schools has been their costliness. 
his has been partly due to their small size. Limita- 
tion of numbers was originally recommended 
mainly with the idea of minimising the spread of 
infectious disease and ensuring individual treat- 
ment. Other factors—buildings, apparatus, staff- 
ing, management and provision of meals—also 
proved relatively expensive. Experience has 
now shown that under careful medical supervision 
the risk of infectious disease 1s than was 
anticipated, particularly when school is 
conducted on open-air lines. 


Semi-Permanent Building 


less 


the 


My experience at West Ham has confirmed 
this. The average attendance for some years 
now has been about 80 per cent. A school of 
120 children, arranged in groups of about 40 


children with plenty of open-air space, is a con- 
venient size. The trend at present is to build 
these of the semi-permanent _ type. 
These structures last for a considerable period 
without a heavy bill for repairs. The young 
child obtains as much benefit from a semi-per- 
manent building and simple equipment as from 
more elaborate surroundings too widely different 
from his own home conditions. 

The need of nursery schools is greatest in the 
more congested areas of the large cities, where it is 
difficult to find sufficient space. Great advantage 
is gained by having the school within reasonable 
distance of the homes of the children, partly because 
young children can only walk for short distances 
and also because of the opportunities thus afforded 
to the parents to become familiar with the working 
of the school and the principles of child training. 
Suitably protected and sufficient perambulator 
shelter accommodation should be provided. 


Ss he ols 
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There are few children in England to-day from 
two to five years old of whom it is even an approxi- 
mation to truth to say that the best place for them 
is the home. Home is a centre, and a basis to 
which a child should be able to refer and fix its 
mental activities, but it is not a roomy place to 
run about in. In the case of the school to which | 
am attached the home conditions, although much 
better than is generally believed, are still such as 
to cause crowding for the children. A _ recent 
census showed that there were two persons to each 
room. The child of two is permitted to attend a 
nursery school if there is one to attend, but at 
present there is one place for about every 350 
children of pre-school age; it is estimated that 
only a quarter to a third are in need of direct 
medical supervision. 

The Board of Education has wisely indicated 
that the nursery school is to be more than a place 
for minding children. It must provide for a type 
of training bodily, mental and social. They 
suggest hours, 8.30 a.m. to about 5 p.m., and stipu- 
late provision for meals, and also for rest and sleep. 
\{mple provision for open-air life and opportunities 
for free movement must be furnished. 


Conditions for Growth 


It is realised to-day that the chief function of 
education is not so much to impose training on 
young children as to provide suitable conditions 
for beneficial growth. Although this article deals 
only with nursery schools it must be mentioned 
that there are seven other public agencies concerned 
with children under five years. These include 
infant welfare centres, day nurseries for children 
whose mothers go out to work, toddlers’ clinics, 
nursery classes in infants’ schools, nursery infants’ 
schools, children’s country camps and emergency 
open air nurseries in the Distressed Areas. In 
the children’s country camps the nursery school 
staff is supplemented by teachers of the infants’ 
schools who undertake the work as a social service, 
or by students from colleges or universities who 
obtain valuable practical experience in the handling 
of young children. 


Environment 

The chief aim of the nursery school is to provide 
a suitable environment, physical, mental, emotional 
and social, for the proper development of young 
children between the ages of two and five. The 
children have abundance of light and air, nourishing 
and adequate food, and they make healthy growth. 
The daily routine is so arranged that there is a 
correct balance of free activity, rest and sleep in 
the child’s life in an environment sufficiently 
peaceful to keep the nervous system in a healthy 
condition. 

They have their physical ailments attended to 
at the earliest possible moment, and they are 
trained in hygienic habits. They thus enter on 
their school days with physical health unimpaired. 


The school provides for the opening mind of the 
child, especially by definite training in habits and 
occupations to help themselves and one another, 
to share toys, and to move lightly and quickly 
when free from the cramped conditions of the 
ordinary congested home. Some time after 
admission to a nursery school it is found that the 
children do show improvement in quicker and 
lighter movements; they also become more obser- 
vant and less lethargic, for the result of over- 
crowded homes leads to the activities natural to 
childhood becoming cramped and repressed with 
results injurious both to physical and mental 
growth. Little children should be able to move 
freely,and at the nursery school they have space 
combined with shelter from the dangers of present- 
day street traffic. 


Sunlight and Fresh Air 


The physical care of these children involves 
provision for free movement in sunlight whenever 
possible, and with as little clothing as possible, so 
that the beneficial effects of the ultra-violet rays 
come into play. They should be in fresh air always, 
out of doors or indoors; they should have regular 
periods for sleep and rest in the horizontal position ; 
training in bodily habits, particularly personal 
cleanliness; and arrangements for meals, including 
suitable food at regular times. 


Games and Exercises 


The games and physical exercises undertaken 
should be to a large extent free and unhampered, 
though not aimless. The older ones play about with 
carts, barrows, tricycles and motor cars. There are 
beads and puzzles, teddy bears and tea sets, clay to 
mould, dolls’ clothes to wash, water to play with, 
sand to dig in, blowing bubbles, and the like. 
There are tea parties and brick building parties 
in progress. In many cases much ingenuity is 
shown in devising home-made apparatus for the 
various forms of sense training so essential for 
young children. Then there are the permanent 
fixtures where they can exercise their limbs 
and bodies—junglegym, shutes, ladders, see-saws 
and other apparatus. All these various exercises, 
walking, running, hopping, skipping, marching, 
are valuable. Dancing and music help greatly 
in acquiring easy and graceful movements. The 
fullest advantage should be taken, as_ before 
mentioned, of life in the open air and all those 
activities for which open air life affords scope, such 
as playing about in little gardens, finding creatures, 
playing with leaves and flowers, the care of pet 
animals—rabbits, mice, tortoises, and birds and 
fish—and the observation of beautiful things in 
nature. It is essential that the children should 
be brought into close touch with living and growing 
plants and animals. A great deal may be done in 
sense training; in the case of sight, to teach the 
child to notice broad, rather than fine differences 
in colour, size and form. Hearing is very important 
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and we must teach the child to listen with attention, 
to begin to distinguish different sounds and to 
develop a taste for pleasant sounds instead of 
In the case of touch, we must enable the 
child to interpret shape, size and texture through 
his fingers and to use his hands for manipulation. 


The Aims of the Schools— 


He has ample opportunities for this with his 
good supply of apparatus, toys and games. They 
aid appropriately both physical and mental 
growth. All this was well summed-up years ago 
by Miss Grace Owen, one of the pioneers of the 
nursery school movement, as follows: 

(1) To provide healthy, external conditions for 
the children—light, sunshine, and 
fresh air. 
lo ensure a healthy, happy, regular life for 
the children as well as continuous medical 
supervision 


lo AaSSISI 


nos 


spat Cc 


each child to form for himself 
wholesome personal habits. 

To give opportunity for the exercise of the 
imagination and the development of many 
interests as well as skill of various kinds. 
lo give experience of community life on a 
where children of similar, as well 
ages work and play with 
by day 
real unity 


small scale, 
as varying, 
another day 


lo at hic ve a 


one 


with the life of the 


home 


And the Good Results 


experience has shown that fears lest the removal 


of these children from the home would 
result in lessened parental responsibility have no 
foundation. On all sides evidence is forthcoming 
that increased parental interest, responsibility 
and co-operation for the welfare of the child ts 
obtained rhe trains the child in right 
personal and social behaviour, and it exerts an 
influence for good on the standards and ideals of the 
home. The nursery school frees the mother without 
usurping her place. Parents do not feel that they 
have lost contact with a child by placing him in 
such aschool. In fact, they become more interested 
in him. The child enjoys the change from home 
to school and quickly and readily enters into the 
new life rhe nursery school environment greatly 
assists serenity of development, and saves the 
child much of the strain which is inevitable in the 
ordinary home, where the needs of the elders 
constitute the central pivot of organisation and 
the little one has to be fitted in as well as possible 
the regularity of the nursery 
routine is greatly beneficial to the child’s health, 
whilst for an only child such a school may prove a 
positive salvation 

rhe teachers at the nursery schools are unsparing 
in personal effort, and are frequently consulted 
by fathers mothers in any social difficulty. 
Che teacher cannot solve the problems in manage 


young 


S( hool 


Moreover, school 


and 


ment and training presented by an individual 
child unless she understands his home background 
and has a sympathetic acquaintance with his 
parents. By formal and informal contact with 
his parents and by visits to his home she can not 
only study the home factors underlying his 
behaviour but can also raise the standard of care 
and training in his home. 

(We hope to publish an article on the medical work 
in nursery schools next week.) 


Medical Note 


Forty Years Back 

The privy midden system was _ practically 
universal. I suppose that no one who has not 
lived with the privy midden system has any idea 
of what it entails. | call to mind a row of cottages 
with privy middens almost adjoining the back 
doors. These middens were huge, containing two 
or three cartloads of all sorts of refuse chiefly 
animal and vegetable—-and were emptied twice a 
year. As one landlord admitted, “ they stank like 
hell,” and I cannot help wondering whether he’s 
confirming that opinion, for he’s been dead for 
years and was a bad landlord. During the summer 
months the fly nuisance was intolerable . . . The 
food in larders—if there were any—and on the 
tables was covered with flies. Flies crawled over 
babies’ faces, especially round the mouths and 
corners of the eyes. They disturbed their sleep and 
made them restless and irritable. And, of course, 
they infected them. Within a month three babies 
died in this row of cottages with sickness and 
diarrhoea With the replacement of these 
horrors by water closets and metal ashbins the 
health of the inhabitants of these cottages 
materially improved and the infant mortality de 
creased. With the disappearance of horses and 
the advent of motors conditions improved still 
further.—E. Stanley Robinson, M.R.C.S., in 
“ Public Health.” 


Taking Leisure Too Easily 

lhere is no doubt that chronic cholecystitis is 
prevalent to-day than during the last 
century and many factors are responsible for this 
increase. The tendency for most middle-aged 
people to take little exercise ; the use of the motor 
car, electric train, motor bus and taxi have all 
played their part in eliminating to a great extent 
any walking, which undoubtedly is the best exer- 
cise for both the young and middle-aged. Again, 
with the rush of modern civilisation, meals are 
taken hurriedly and no post-prandial rest is taken, 
so that gastric digestion is upset. To-day many 
people prefer to spend their leisure hours sitting 
in a cinema, theatre, or watching a football match 
instead of obtaining some form of healthy exer 
cise that will benefit their body.—Cecil P. G 
Wakeley, D.Sc., F.R.C.S., in the “ Lancet.” 
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Health Teaching at Evening Institutes 


EALTH teaching under the London County Council, 
H although less remunerative than under other 
organisations doing hygiene propaganda, has a 
peculiar appeal to the trained nurse. It offers a wide 
scope—variety of subject, of treatment of the subject and 
of audience. On three or four evenings of the same week 
one may stand successively before factory girls, institution 
children and well educated young women who take ad 
vantage of the very low fees charged at Evening Institutes 
Each type has its own attraction for the teacher The 
first two are a challenge to her power of discipline and her 
versatility. She has to compete with the allure of the 
dancing hour for which the factory girls have really turned 
up, the bait held out by a health-minded but astute 
principal. In her institution girls she will meet with more 
response and intelligence, and anyhow they cannot escape 
from the school schedule ; but here again they must be too 
well entertained to long for the appearance of the “ gym.”’ 
mistress and her attendant accompanist. (One could wish 
when one’s arrival interrupts ardent hand 
a little more psychology could be 
exercised over the sequence of classes. One would be glad, 
for instance, to precede mathematics !) It must be owned 
that the third type of listener, the clerk or typist, is restful 
if she occurs at the end of a full week. For her the pill 
needs no gilding ; she is invariably keen and interested 
Her favourite subject will be first aid or home nursing 
with a certificate to work for The L.C.C, has its own 
syllabus, modelled in some degree on the St. John Am- 
bulance methods, but has recently brought out a really 
excellent little scheme of Health Talks,”’ laying down 
lines on which they are to be given. It must be said that 
these are strictly practical and kept within “ lay bounds, 
in other words avoiding unnecessary medical technicalities 
ind material that should be confined to the trained nurses 
province 


The Need for Specialised Knowledge 


sometimes, 
spring practice, that 


Chese are only a selection among the many kinds of 
pupil I have met with during considerable experience as 
in L.C.C. Evening Institute teacher Varied as they are, 


the same approach appeals equally to each —a simple, 
ilmost primitive one rhe well educated enjoy putting 
questions which show some acquaintance with the subject 
ind lead to more advanced work So, indeed, does the 
small girl who has a little anatomy and biology 
under, say, a domestic science teacher and is very pat with 
vords of three syllables Asked to define them she 
collapses, and I think this the strongest of arguments fot 


done - 


entrusting all health teaching to the trained nurse Our 
knowledge is specialised It is not a newly-donned 
garment, it has become part, in long years of training and 
experience, of our mental warp and woof 


Rewards and Repercussions 


The most delightful reward to a health teacher is un 
when, for instance, a full year 
ifter a course to s« hoolgirls, she hears from one of them, 
now out in the world, actually asking for a 
pondence Another repercussion a little gratifying 
was the amazement of a principal when at an end-of-term 
demonstration (the teacher does well to encourage com 
petition) second and third prizes went to two who were 
considered the school’s black sheep On another such 
occasion four girls occupied the stage, washing, dressing and 
feeding the model baby and making up its cot ; the not-so 
star rest of the class sat round, criticising and answering 
questions for the benefit of the audience. The principal 
commended them all highly 

In spite of the eternal vigilance needed for youthtul 
exuberances there is something endearing about the L.C.¢ 
choolgirl, a receptive and ingenious creature, who in 


expected re percussions 


* corres 


course 





spires thoughts of great possibilities in equipping her for 
her future. The nurse-teacher’s best approach is the 
maternal. She can scold her children, laugh at them and 
laugh with them—-she must know each child by name. 
Violet's furtive reading of Tiger Tim’s Weekly demands 
personal attention, Ruby’s home-work book special praise. 
Notes are a mistake ; the nurse must come with her subject 
well soaked in, bombard the class with questions, 
illustrate freely on the blackboard. Practical demon- 
strations of, say, child care, with the model doll are the 
bonne bouche of the lesson and should wind it up. 


“It Is All Grissel ” 


The home-work book stimulates study, and I find 
it a further incentive to allow pictures, culled from 
newspapers or advertisements, to be pasted in as illus 
trative of facts taught. Home-work shows a teacher what 
she has “ and what she has over-stressed, as, 
for instance, when my strong insistence on the egg-shell 
fragility of a baby’s limbs evoked the following “We 
must handel a baby very carefully because when a baby 
is born it has no bones at all it is all grissel.” , 

One is tempted to linger over the schoolgirl because she 
is such fascinating raw material and so receptive. Co- 
operation from the factory girl is really a greater triumph 
because she has not been caught so young. Question 
time with her, however, is more apt to be used for solving 
individual problems concerning her family or friends than 
in contributing anything generally helpful to the rest of 
the class 


got across ”’ 


Knitting versus Bandaging 


Of course the nurse-lecturer has her surprises I had 
a type of class which could only be described as 
heterogeneous Its elements were incongruous 
women were young, most elderly—it had been coaxed 
into existence and used the hour as a necessary pre 
liminary to the tea which concluded the evening. The 
majority -brought their knitting and politely but firmly 
relegated all bandaging practice to the juniors—‘‘ Let ’er 
do it, | must turn me heel.” One member, very faithful 
in her attendance, volunteered to me that she did not 
think any of the others cared for the lesson. My ruffled 
feelings were soothed when I incidentally learned that she 
was a definite mental deficient, ‘‘ but enjoys the class.” 

L.C.C, health-teaching has its humours, its surprises and 
its gratifications. One feature that Must not be omitted 
in this attempted sketch is the unfailing courtesy shown 
by the Council to its instructors on the Evening Institutes 
panel. Courtesy to subordinates is not our strongest suit 
in the nursing profession, but I know of nothing more 
conducive to loyalty. 


once 


some 


“Cott. No. 15432 


Intellect versus Emotion 


Who was the scientist who gave to the breed of man the 
name of homo sapiens Was he a cynic, a humorist, or 
merely blind ? Homo sentiens would have been a better 
description of a being whose actions are dictated by his 
feelings. And with this description in our minds we should 
At Geneva instead of building 
a gigantic office in which to talk we would have erected 
a pleasant restaurant within a garden in which to dine 
and drink and cultivate good fellowship. There, seated 
at little tables on a beautiful terracé overlooking the lake, 
the nations’ delegates would have listened to the band, 
sipped their wine, and cultivated those friendly feelings 
on which some sort of mutual tolerance can alone be based. 
Debates, what do they do but accentuate our differences : 

From “Grams and Scruples Lancet.” 


have made fewer errors 
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was my good fortune to spend 

three weeks in Italy last autumn 

studying the arrangements in 
there » promote the welfare 

young children Most 

s were planned in advances 

doubt -included an inspection 

» date and satisfactory 

of institutions which 

in Italy under 

Several visits, how 

unexpected, and these 

standard of 


being 


same high 
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1 preventive than 
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Welfare in 
Italy 


By JEANETTE HALFORD 

O.B.E., formerly hon. secretary of the 

National Association for the Prevention 

of Infant Mortality and of the Associa 

tion of Maternity and Child Welfar 
Centres 


the Rosa Maltoni Mussolini 
summer colony for children 
the Dalmine Kindergaries 
ind Maternity Home 
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When one realises, how 


ever, how much larger, as a rule, are the Italian resident 


which we may well envy here 


institutions than those we have here it is obvious, now 
that the idea that cleanliness is next to godliness has 
permeated most classes, that adequate provision must 
be made for securing it 

The holiday colonies, for children who come for four 
weeks’ stay at the seaside, by the lakes or in the mountains 
free of charge, are shining examples of good and careful 
organisation—as they would need to be, in order to avoid 
the spread of infection among such large numbers, for 
many of them house one thousand children at a time 
The resident staff includes, of course, both doctors and 
nurses, and, thanks to very careful medical inspection 
and after admittance, the sick bays are kept 
remarkably empty In the course of my visits I must 
have seen thousands of beds in the dormitories, many of 
which were large enough to take from 100 to 200 children 
in each. And only once, on one bed, did I notice a counte: 
pane that was not perfectly straight, or where the 
blankets had not those squared ends so beloved of nurses ! 
Indeed, the perfection of neatness and the unsullied white- 
ill those beds remain an abiding memory. 


both before 


ness ot i 
One was tempted at times to long for a little more 
individuality, a little less of the institutionalism which 
was no doubt inevitable where so many were catered for 
under one roof, a little more of the human element 
none of which seemed really to matter, however, as fat 
as the children’s happiness was concerned The school 
children wear the minimum of simple clothing, all supplied 


by the holiday colonies themselves, live a free, open-air 
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life, with plenty of good, nourishing food, and have 
nothing to do but to enjoy themselves drilling, singing 
ind playing throughout their month’s holiday; and they 
certainly do so with gusto and look the embodiment of 
ealth. I learnt that they carry that good health with 
them right through the winter, and that the “ powers- 
that-be ’’ consider this a very worth-while job Many 
school nurses in England would no doubt welcome such 
. valuable adjunct to their work, but we are a long way 
behind Italy in this respect, for it gives these holidays to 
no fewer than one million children every year Many 
firms provide such colonies as these for their employees 
hildren, free of cost, as an acceptable means of reducing 
their excess profits. One such firm has built its colony 
on the seashore in the form of a tower, painted bright 
vellow and rising to a height of 16 storeys, which forms 
in outstanding landmark for miles around—and acts 
it the same time as a first rate advertisement for the 
lirm in question 


Maternity and child welfare is in many respects very 
dvanced in Italy now, especially in the towns. The centres 
there are of a fourfold nature, including an ante-natal 


clinic under an obstetrician, an infants’ and toddlers’ 


clinic under a paediatrician, a dining-room for nursing 
ind expectant mothers and a day nursery Most of 
them are housed in delightful, ultra-modern buildings, 
specially erected and equipped for the purpose and leaving 
iothing to be desired. All the services rendered are entirely 
tree of charge, whether they consist of the good, nourishing, 
irefully calculated meal for the mother three months 
before and up to nine months after the birth of the child, 
full daily care and feeding of the infant and the toddler 
vhile the mother is at werk, or is laid up in hospital 
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Most valuable work is also being done by means ot 
resident institutions, which take charge of the young 
dependents of those who are suffering 
from tuberculosis, which is still very 
prevalent in Italy, or of children need 
¥ ing special care to enable them to grow 


up strong and healthy. According to 
our ideas many of these homes would 
be considered uncomfortably large 
in so far as the rather small staffs are 
obviously unable to provide that 

mothering’ which we _ consider 
essential to an infant's well-being 
however excellent may be the care 
that is lavished on them in othe: 
respects Here again the excellent 
isolation arrangements and provision 
against the risks of infection in the 
wards are so thorough that no undue 
risks are run. 


rhese excellent arrangements apply 
also to several hospitals which I visited 
One in Genoa, now nearing completion, 
will accommodate 900 children from 
birth to 11 years, each infectious 
disease being nursed in an entirely 
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separate building. It was delightful here to note that the 
architect, who must also be an artist, had not only very 
successfully planned the large grounds in which the hospital 
is situated, but had also seen to the decoration of every 
part of the whole hospital. As a result there was infinite 





















variety in the colouring, all in charming pastel shades 
such welcome contrast to the everlasting ‘white or pale 
grey that one encountered everywhere else At another 
spital in Turin, much used for teac hing purposes, it was 
interesting to see the huge glass box reaching from 
tloor to ceiling and taking up a good part of the lecture 
theatre into which the patient was wheeled in his bed 
vhen required for demonstration purposes \ microphone 
is the box for the protessor to t uk through to his 
tudents and thereby avoid all risk of infection to them 
Parenthood is encouraged by every possible means in 
Italy, which, in common with other European countries, 
nnot face declining birthrate with equanimity 





sures now adopted in Italy will have the 
another question, and it is anyhow too 
yet That horrible expression, no 
never be encountered in Italy, where 
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the owners of house property are not allowed to refuse 
to let their houses to those with large families; where 
people with numerous progeny in search of a job get them 
yvver the heads of those less blessed in this respect 
where taxation is reduced in proportion to the size of 

family and where State loans are available at a low 








Nurses Exonerated 







\s a result of the inquiry concerning the nurses party 
it High Teams Hospital, Gateshead, the members of the 
nursing staff have been exonerated It is stated that 
reports of the party have been grossly exaggerated 







A Holiday Hint 


lwo million visitors for the Empire Exhibition, to be 








opened in Glasgow in the early summer, are already 
issured. Season tickets are selling rapidly, clubs being 
formed in_ hospitals, schools, warehouses friendly 
societies and banks to buy these tickets 






Doctors Not Satisfied 

PROFOUND dissatisfaction with the remuneration 
iggested by the Department of Health for the services 
to be rendered by doctors under the Maternity Services 











Scotland) Act, 1937, was expressed at a meeting on 
December 16, held in Edinburgh, by representatives for 
the divisions of the British Medical Association in 
Scotland 







£500 for the College of Nursing 










He late Miss Elizabeth S. Haldane, C.H., at one time 

manager of the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary and later 
Privy Council representative on the General Council of 
Nursing, made the following bequests {500 to the 
College of Nursing 4500 to the Royal Infirmary of 
Edinburgh (especially for the benefit of the nursing staff 
£500 to the Perthshire Nursing Federation ; £300 to the 
City of Westminster Health Society ; £200 to the Perth 





Royal Infirmary 






A Nurse Suspended 


Public Inquiry 










\ PUBLIC inquiry was held on January 11 into the 
pplication of the Derbyshire County Council for consent 
to the dismissal of Miss L. P. Thornton, superintendent 
nurs¢ t the Bakewell Institution The nursing staff of 
the institution normally cludes three trained nurses 
Miss Thornton is said to have left the institution without 
trained nurse for 46 hours It appears that she was 
lled away to visit her dying father when one of the 
trained nurses had just left and the other had gone for 
el nnual holiday After her return Miss Thornton 
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rate of interest to enable a young couple to set up a home, 
the interest payments diminishing as the children increase 
A tax on bachelors supplies a good deal of 
the extensive maternity and child 
being carried on. For the rest, there 
seems no lack of money available for all this work 
mainly from State subventions, through the National 
Organisation for Maternity and Child Welfare, supple 
mented by contributions from local authorities and 
from philanthropic sources. These often take the accep- 
table form of a large house and grounds, or of a valuable site. 

From before birth, right up to the end of adolescence, 
Italy's young people are looked after in every way, even 
though their years of compulsory education are consider- 
ably shorter than ours. Infant and nursery schools, 
which always include canteens, carry on the good work 
and 


in number 
money needed for 
welfare work now 


as does the medical supervision of the maternity 
child welfare centres; play centres or their equivalent 
are available for children after school hours; while the 


holiday colonies and other organisations on the lines of 
the Boy Scouts and Girl Guides, but of a more decidedly 
militaristic character, abound on all sides. Under the 
prevailing blue skies, brilliant sunlight and pure air, 
with ample provision for promoting and maintaining good 
health, Italy’s motiers and children may indeed be 
accounted fortunate under the present regime 

In conclusion, I would say to all who can do so, “‘ Go 
and see for yourselves.” 


was offered a less responsible post in another institution, 
but refused it and was suspended An inspector of the 
Ministry of Health presided over the inquiry 
A Dance of the Season 

St. CHARLES’ HospiTat nursing staff enjoyed a most 
successful dance at the Portman Rooms on January II, 
when the were received by Miss Butler, matron, 
and Miss Sloane, chairman of the hospital social club 
committee jim Morley's band added to the pleasure 
of the evening 


A Gift of £25,000 


fue North Staffordshire Royal Infirmary 
given £25,000 by Mr. and Mrs. Enoch Haughton, Stoke-on- 


guests 


has been 


rent, for a new medical block, to consist of 25 men’s 
and 25 women’s beds. The new block will necessitate 
an extension of the nurses’ home to accommodate the 


extra stall required 


The New Midwifery Service 

\r the annual conference of educational associations 
at University College, London, recently, Sir Kingsley 
Wood, Minister of Health, said that 7,000 midwives had 
ilready been appointed under the new service, which 
would me into almost full operation everywhere this 
year 


Exodus of the Basque Children 


ALTOGETHER 880 Basque children have returned to 
their parents in Spain, and 53 have rejoined their parents 
outside Spain. In all cases the parents had asked that 
their children should return. There are stil! 2,894 Basque 
children in England, whose parents have not asked for 
them, or traced 


Beware of the Dog—New Style 

NOTICES saying Dangerous Dog” have been altered 
to “ Dutiful Dog "’ by Viennese residents as a result of an 
action brought by a burglar, who, engaged in a robbery, 
had mauled by a dog. The burglar was awarded 
damages .against the dog’s owner on the grounds that 
he knew the dog to be dangerous and did not keep it 
securely fastened. The new notice is to ensure that in 
future dog owners shall be on the right side of the law 


who cannot be 


been 
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Audio- 
metric 


Testing 


by R M. GRUNDY, 
; S.R.N 


1 group of 40 school children 
ing tested by the audiometer 
By courtesy of the L.C.¢ 


ESTING the hearing of children by means of the 
Ee 1udiometer is a comparatively new venture in 
this country Experimental tests have been 
carried out for some time, but it is only just over three 
years ago that routine testing of children in the junior 
ind senior departments of the London County Council 
schools was begun Three audiometers are now in use in 
the schools in the L.C.C. area, and over 45,000 children 
were tested in the year 1936. 


In time it is hoped that each child will be tested at 


least twice during its school career [he schools are 
visited in as near proximal order as_ possible After 
ascertaining convenient days, i.e., when most of the 


children are not out at handicraft centres, and so on, 
in intimation of the day on which the school will be 
visited for testing purposes is sent to the headmaster or 
headmistress 


How the Machine is Used 

[he audiometer is a type of gramophone with an 
electrical pick-up and no loud speaker. To it are attached 
by long leads five boxes in sequence each containing eight 
head-phones. Thus 40 children can be tested at one 
sitting. A room as free from noise as possible is selected 
Che children are provided with a pencil and a printed 
form on which they give such necessary information as 
their name, age, name of school and class. The forms 
are then folded down the centre lengthways so that the 
columns for the right and left ear cannot be seen simul- 
taneously, thus preventing copying when the second ear 
is being tested. Clear, detailed instruction is given to the 
children before the test. They then place the head-phone 
first on the right ear [he audiometer is wound up, a 
new needle inserted and the record started rhe record 
first gives a brief instruction to accustom the children to 
the voice and then single numerals are given out in groups 
of three, e.g 


Five, four, six (5, 4, 6) 
Eight, three, one (8, 3, 1) 
Four, two, five (4, 2, 5) 


Each group is three decibels less in sound than the 
previous group The testing ranges from 30 decibels 
to —3 decibels (A decibel is a measurement of hearing 
used for this kind of work.) The range is repeated a 
second time with different numerals, so allowing two 
attempts. Then the head-phone is changed over to the 
left ear and the same process again carried out Che 
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forms are then collected, the children return to their 
classrooms and a further group of 40 take their place 


Correcting the Papers 

Che instruction and testing of both ears take about 
20 minutes for each group of 40 children, and the groups 
are continued until all the children present at the school 
have been tested he papers have then to be corrected. 
A pass allows six decibels to be lost. If a child hears 
correctly two of the three numerals on the six decibel 
line on either range he is passed for that ear. The children 
losing more than six decibels are failures and have the 
same test repeated rhis, of course, is to allow for such 
things as nervousness, slowness in uptake, inattention 
and backwardness In an A class, except in a few cases 
where nervousness is the cause, a second testing is usually 
an exact replica of the first, whereas in a B class as many 
as 50 per cent. of the failures will pass with a second test. 

rhe ultimate failures are seen at the school at a later 
date by an aurist, and the parents are invited to attend 


Treatment is advised where necessary Appointments 
and arrangements are made by the school care committee 
secretary. The children are seen again at one of the 


Council’s special ear clinics by the same aurist, and 
treatment is carried out under his supervision until they 
are discharged. One of the difficulties is to instil into the 
parents the necessity of treating deafness as apart from 
ear disease, except, of course, where ear disease is the 
cause of deafness. 


The Difficulties 

The difficulties of obtaining uniform results over a 
number of schools are 

(1) External noises, especially in some of the smaller 
schools situated on a main road or near a railway. 

(2) Backwardness. Here the question arises, Is the 
child backward because he cannot hear ? Or is he unable 
to do the audiometric test because he is backward? A 
child is never excluded because he has made no attempt 
at the test. He is persuaded to do his best and later seen 
by the ear specialist to make sure there is no defect. It 
is occasionally found that a child thought to be backward 
cannot hear in either ear, even the first group of 30 
decibels. 

The percentage of all children failing in the test is 
approximately seven percent.; of these about 70 to 80 per 
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completing their 
after the first 


ent Ot 


about six 


those 
months 


ent obtan treatn 
I turther test 
ne reveals l 


Passes, 50 per cent. (2) Improvements 
st 35 per cent 3) Jn statu quo ante 15 to 20 per cent 
Che last group includes previous radical mastoid opera 
tions, rare cases such as congenital absence of the auricle 

id exter iuditory meatus, and other incurable 
ise of deafness 

The apparent disobedience and inattention of children 

often attributed to naughtiness whereas after an audio 
1etric test shght deafness has been found to be the caus« 

s has been proved by the improvement after treatment 
Deafne ometimes even total deafness in one ear, goes 
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undetected until an audiometer test brings it to light 

Our aim should be to persuade more of the parents to 
take advantage of the treatment facilities offered. Far 
too great a percentage refuse treatment or allow it to lapse 
on the grounds that they have not noticed the child deat 
at home Unfortunately it is all too easy for deafness to 
go unnoticed where it is slight and only affects one ear 

It will be seen by the percentages that tne work is well 
worth much deafness undetected until 
the damage is so great that treatment has little effect 
It is hoped that by detecting deafness in its early stages 
by the use of the audiometer, and, by suitable treatment, 
to lessen considerably the incidence of adult deafness 


goes 


doing So 





We are not necessarily in agreement with the opinions expressed by our correspondents. 


A Word of Praise 
As a cl from the subject of nursing faults I am 


inxious to word of 
ratitucde 


ange 
proclaim from the housetops a 


ind 


praise 


Quite recently a relative of mine died very suddenly, 
ifter a few hours’ illness,and the nurse was asked to stay 
for a day When I reached the house there was no 
ing to be done, so I am not in a position to speak of 

er work, but there was no end to her kindliness. It was 
pouring wet day nd the house stood in its own grounds 


that, in the circumstances 





! remote country place, so 
t might well have been extremely dull and boring for a 
yun rl like her Emergency housekeeping was being 
lone under great difficulty, and meals were an embarass 
rent to the iterer, but Nurse smiled her way through 
nd d most cheerfully in any way she could—and 
best of | 1¢ appeared to have genuine sympathy for 
$ \W thanked her [she said Well I always 
think in terms of my own dear ones, and the way I should 
feel myself, and that helps me to understand 

My acquaintance with her was a matter of hours on 
but 1 | one that last nd my appre 
tion should wear well. too 


S.R.N 


Homes for Elderly Nurses 








Some x or seven years ago the matron of a small nursing 
ne in bournemouth started a Samaritan fund among het 
nd help elderly nurses, the money being spent o1 
ilk and coal during the winter months Chis was the 
eginning of the Elderly Nurses’ National Home Fund 
frust, which aims at establishing homes for nurses in 
lifferent parts the country Four nurses (aged respec 
vely between 65 and 90) already have a cemfortabk 
ome in Bournemouth in some cottages loaned by a local 
ist l t October Lord Malmesbury laid the founda 
‘ t of the ew home on a fine two acre site in 
Bourne utl The new home, in addition to having 
rele 1 the main building, which will be run as a 
cdi club with a nurse-matron in charge, will have self 
ontaimed flats for those who prefer to live alone and can 
fford thet Ihe home will include a sick bay for minor 
ulment \ selection committee will consider applica 
tion n fre appeal letters that have been received 
ilready, it ‘ to see that there will be no difficulty in 
filling the ome 
This year i very important one, as it will see the 
npletior the building We need £5,000 more for the 
bdit land h pe to realise {2,000 of this at a bazaar 
be l at the Tow Hall, Bournemouth, in October 
het I ive promised to have College f Nursing 
ts ‘ t tall I shall welcome all gifts, however 
ill i will, of course, acknowledge them; and I hope 
ul will hel; s they can, for this is an important 
vork 1 the home, we hope, the first of a chain throug] 


I will gladly send an annual report of the Elderly Nurses 
National Home Fund Trust, containing an account of the 
objects of the fund, plans of the new building, and so on 
to anyone who would like one. Please enclose a penny 
stamp for postage 

Hitpa L. Mapas, S.R.N 
President, Bournemouth Branch 
College of Nursing, 
5, Chessel Avenue, Boscombe, Bournemouth 


“ Pull Together 

What a pity that O.N., H.\N should write a lette1 
against her colleagues who are health visitors, implying 
by the last remark in her letter published in your issue ot 
January 5 that health visitors neglect babies who are ailing 
As a health visitor she should remember that the duty ot 
a health visitor of infants and children lies with the “ well 
ones, and does not include nursing at all If it did her 
work would perhaps be easier than it is, for it 1s difficult 
to persuade the owner of a new, healthy babe that she 
need take any caretokeepit so. IfQueen’s nurses, health 
visitors and all other nurse specialists would try to help 
each other and pull together, realising that each one is 
community, perhaps our difficulties 
Then outsiders would not try to 


necessary to the 


would straighten out 
make us all conform to one rule and pattern there 
would be unity instead of jealousy 

E.H 


London Branch and the Council Election 


Will you kindly remind your readers that, with reference 
to the forthcoming election of the Council of the Colleg« 
the London branch has invited nominated candidates 
who desire the support of the branch to attend the annual 
general meeting at 3p.m. on Saturday, February 12, 
in the Cowdray Hall and speak to those present Will 
those candidates who wish to speak notify me by Thursday, 
February 10 

GLapys H. FLETCHER, 
Secretary, London Branch. 


From a Crossword Fan 

Thank you so much for the crossword puzzle prize 
received this morning I think the puzzles are most 
entertaining, not too easy and yet not too obscure. I 
feel The Nursing Times is the paper which every nurse 


should read. 


D.M.O., Bristol. 


= Feb “ 

If ‘‘ Feb.”’ will kindly send us her name and address 
in confidence, we shall be very pleased to publish her 
nteresting letter about the future of the health visitor 
We make it a rule to have the names and addresses of all 
our correspondents as a mark of good faith, though these 
are not, of course, necessarily for publication. 


Other correspondence unavoidably held over.) 
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The New Education Act: What Is 
Beneficial Employment? 


In address given by J. J. MALLON, M.A., LL 


D., J.P., warden of Toynbee Hall, to the London 


branch of the National Association of Probation O fficers. 


HIN I think about our new Education 
/ Act I experience exasperation. It seems 

to me that the Act will be difficult to 
1dminister, and if we are not careful it may 
prove to be a complete failure. Sidney Webb 
described long ago the “‘ time lag’ between desire 
for reform and carrying reform into practice. 
\fter a reform has been found to be necessary 
30 years pass without incident; at last comes an 
\ct of Parliament. Thirty years ago proposals 
were made for raising the school leaving age; 
now comes legislation to implement these pro- 


posals. 
The “ Spirit of England 


My fear is that in this case the legislation 
will be a sham. | am reminded of the lines: 

Shake it and shatter it as you will, the spirit 
of England none can kill.” I do not wish to kill 
the spirit of England but I should like to stick 
a pin in it. When I think of all that might have 
been done during the last 30 years, the waste of 
health, the destruction of beauty, the blunting of 
vigour, | feel desperate and not at all complacent 
ibout the “ spirit of England.” In Sidney Webb’s 
‘time lag’ theory we are supposed after 30 years 
to get an effective measure through Parliament, 
but here after 30 years we are only mocked. 

At the outset, notice that the education authori- 
ties are expected to build for a school population 
which it must be very difficult for them to esti- 
mate. The Act places upon young persons a legal 
obligation to receive education except in two 
(a) when an employer 
offers beneficial employment; and (b) where a 
child, because of exceptional circumstances, is 
kept at home. 


special groups of cases: 


Employment or Education ? 


(a) Beneficial employment. An employment 
certificate is to be issued to intending employers 
if the issuing authority is satisfied, after con- 
sideration of the health of the child, that the 
employment will be beneficial to the child. Except 
in very special cases certificates will not be issued 
during the course of school terms. But what 
employment can be beneficial if it is an alternative 
to education? The school to-day is something 
more than a school. It is, for example, a place 
where health is developed and all the interests of 
the child are studied. From these surroundings 


the child departs at 14 years and enters a totally 
different environment, where there is turmoil and 
stress and temptation. Opportunities for earning 
money by employment at a tender age can be no 
compensation for this transformation. 

The elaboration in the Act of the word “ bene- 
ficial” does something to dispel the absurdity of 
the position. In this direction four points are 
made in the Act. The local authority responsible 
for administering the Act must have regard for : 
(1) the nature and the expected duration of the 
pre posed employment ; (2) opportunities for 
further education; (3) recreation; (4) possibility 
of training for future career. 


‘Exceptional Hardship ”’ 


(b) The home. <A child over 14 years of age 
may be withdrawn if the authority is satisfied 
that “ by reason of circumstances arising in the 
home exceptional hardship” will be caused. 
My fear is that under this heading withdrawal 
will be controlled by consideration of hardship 
in the home. In this direction girls rather than 
boys will suffer, because girls more than boys will 
be required for domestic duties. 

ls not an Education Act which is willing to 
regard employment as more beneficial than edu- 
cation deplorable? A genuine Education Act 
would enable us to say to the child, “ Your health 
will be safeguarded, your spirit stimulated, all 
your potentialities enhanced ” ; but this Act makes 
us add, “ Only if you can dodge employment.” 


Vocational Advice 


Our fears that the Act will be in practice a 
sham are not lessened when we read the circular 
issued by the Board of Education to local edu- 
cation committees. The circular clearly contem- 
plates that the majority of children will seek to 
leave school on completing their fourteenth year ; 
it proposes that before the completion of that 
vear all children shall be given vocational advice, 
and it makes provision at that stage for the regis- 
tration at the employment exchange of all the 
children who seek employment. Well may the 
Trades Union Congress education committee 
comment on this circular that “it appears to be 
more concerned with the granting of exemptions 
than with the retention of children at school.” 

Let us, however, not despair too soon. Let us 
endeavour to see whether by good and strict ad- 
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ministration we may hope for something from 
this disappointing Act. 

The definition of beneficial employment re- 
quires that no certificate should be issued merely 
because of the need of industry, however urgent 
it may be, for more children, nor because of the 
needs of the home, but upon the need of the child 
himself. Good wages, good working conditions, 
are not enough. 

lt is obvious that much will depend upon the 
authority which administers the Act. In London, 
for example, the Act may be administered under 
standard conditions prescribed by the London 
County Council or at the discretion of local com- 
mittees to whom the L.C.C. may delegate certain 
There is great danger in the delegation 
of power to uncontrolled local committees. The 
members of these committees will live in local 
streets, they will be subjected to local pressure, 
and it will be an exceedingly difficult matter for 
them to ignore the wishes of their neighbours 
and their political supporters. The Act lays down 
that every area should be administered under con- 
ditions, from which no deviation should be 
illowed, fixed by a central body. 


powers. 


Wages and Hours 


On what should the central body insist? The 
question of wages need not detain us. The in- 


creasing scarcity of child labour will itself raise 
wages. In some cases the wages of children are 
from certain points of view too high already. 
More important is the limitation of hours of 
work. In London 36 hours of work are quite 
enough for a young person of under 15 years of 
age. Work should not begin before eight o'clock, 
and at whatever hour it begins it should end at 
Hours of employment should never 
exceed eight per day. With these limitations of 
hours of employment should go a requirement 
that one whole day or two half days each week 
should be devoted to continued education. There 
should be In addition there should 
be an annual holiday of with pay 


SIX o’ck ck 


no overtime. 
two w eeks 


each vear 


A Public Spirited Action 


It is clear that if conditions such as these are 
mposed om the employment of juveniles much 
trouble will be caused to employers and that many 
employers may decide not to employ children who 
are under 15 at all. The possibility inspires a 
hope that something might be gained by an im- 
mediate canvass of employers. One would start 
with the local authorities and those executing 
contracts for local authorities, and go on from 
them to public spirited employers as a whole. All 
these employers should be asked to declare that 
they will not employ any young persons who are 
under 15. That the declaration might be made 
without industrial disaster is shown by the action 


of Messrs. Bryant and May, who for many years 
have refused to employ persons under 15. If the 
great employers can be induced to follow the lead 
of Bryant and May it will be easier to deal with 
the minor employers. 


The Local Authorities’ Part 


Public spirited action of this kind by employers 
would at once impart vitality to the Education 
Act. Is it too much to expect such action? If so 
the Act ceases to be useful, or a means by which 
children will obtain a prolongation of education. 
It will still be possible, if the local authorities 
have the requisite courage and the requisite solici- 
tude for the young, so to work the Act that it 
will become efficacious as a means of controlling 
the entrance of children into industry. The insis- 
tence by the local authorities that the employment 
proposed to be given to school leavers shall be 
in its nature not objectionable; shall be limited 
to eight hours per day, and 36 hours per week; 
shall be tempered by continued education, by 
recreation, by annual holidays and by such con- 
ditions as will involve care for the future career 
of the child; the insistence on all this will auto- 
matically close the doors of undesirable employ- 
ment to children. 

The Act will not increase the full time educa- 
tion of the children; it may, however, at the 
outset of their industrial lives safeguard their 
moral, physical and intellectual health. It will 
only do this if the local authorities have a clear 
view of their duty and all the intrepidity and 
determination for which in this case duty will 
call. But however much the Act may be used to 
protect children from undesirable or inappro- 
priate employment the educational needs of the 
child remain and call for satisfaction. 


The Extra Year 


rhe point of the extra year of schooling is that 

it would be the means of satisfying many of these 
Its value would be so great as to enhance 
not 
some 


needs. 
the value of all precedent education. If 
through the present Act, then through 

other, the programme of the Hadow Report must 
be realised; i.e., after the age of 11 four years 
of whole time education of the secondary type 
for all, four years of education in classes limited 
in size, in school buildings with adequate hall 
space, dining-rooms, gymnasia, shower baths, 
special rooms for special classes and contacts 
between children of different social grades with- 
consciousness of class distinction. 


out any 
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Gheel Colony, Belgium 


Some Impressions of a Visit 


HE point about Gheel Colony is that here we have 
family care of the mentally afflicted in the com- 
munity,and that this has been so for over 600 years, 

when, as we know to our shame, they were almost every- 
where in chains in this country. 

Towards the end of the sixth century Dymphna, 
daughter of a King of Ireland, fled from the persecutions 
of her father who, on the death of her mother, a Christian, 
wanted to force her into an incestuous union. She fled 
from Ireland to Belgium with her father confessor, a 
priest named Gerebernus, and eventually came to stay in 
the little village of Gheel. The King discovered the 
retreat of the fugitives; his soldiers assassinated the priest, 
and he himself, when she would not respond to his insane 
desires, murdered his daughter. 

Miraculous healings took place at the tomb of the virgin 
Princess Dymphna, and she was consecrated as a saint. 
It is' interesting that it was chiefly those who were mentally 
troubled who came there to pray. The idea of insanity at 
that time was, of course, possession by the devil, and all 
who acted abnormally, because thought to be possessed, 
came to ask that Dymphna should cure them. So the 
shrine of St. Dymphna became a place of pilgrimage. 


“ The Irish Lily of Stainless Purity ” 


Scenes from the life of the Princess Dymphna are 
depicted in painting and sculpture in the Church of St. 
Dymphna, most particularly in the sculptured detail of 
the high altar, the work of Jan Wave of Antwerp in the 
year 1515. Here is shown the story of her martyrdom, 
with the devil prompting her father first to tempt her and 
then, when she does not yield, to behead her. The recovery 
of maniacs and other sufferers helped by the virgin 
martyr, the Irish Lily of Stainless Purity, as she is affec- 
tionately named, is shown with the devil that had occupied 
the brain of the afflicted person flying from the mouth. 

No records were kept, but pilgrimages of the mentally 
afflicted to Gheel went on for centuries. In the year 1250 
the Archbishop of Cambrai became interested, and from 
then for many years the treatment of the mental patient 
at Gheel was religious attempts to exorcise the devil by 
prayer. An annexe was built to the Church of St. Dymphna 
in 1650 to accommodate the patients, but when healing 
was not secured in the first few days it became necessary, 
owing to the constant arrival of fresh pilgrims, to place 
them in the neighbouring houses. So the people of Gheel 
have been accustomed to contact with the mentally 
afflicted from the earliest days, and from this family care 
has been organised and extended. 


The Growth of the Colony 


Such notable physicians as Pinel and Esquirol in the 
eighteenth century became interested in the humane 
treatment of the insane at Gheel, and they were followed 
by others. In 1803 Gheel became a State institution ; in 
1850 there were 700 patients at Gheel—to-day there are 
3,600. A hospital for 50 patients was built in 1862, and 
is only now being added to, increasing the accommodation 
to 100 beds. About this time the Colony was mentioned 
by Charles Dickens in some of his writings. 

Gheel Colony is about 50 kilometres from Antwerp and 
is 100 square kilometres in area, that is, larger than 
Antwerp or Brussels. It consists of a village surrounding 
the Church of St. Dymphna, and seven or eight outlying 
hamlets. There are 20,000 normal inhabitants, 3,600 
patients, eight doctors, 15 trained nursing sisters and 20 
trained male nurses. 

The Colony is divided, like a pie into segments, between 
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A sketch of the annexe to the Church of St. Dymphna 
at Gheel. 


seven doctors, who are able to see each one of their patients 
about once in a month unless required more urgently. The 
patients, who are about 40 per cent. mentally defective 
and 60 per cent. psychotic cases, are mostly indigent, but 
there are some paying patients, chiefly Belgian. All 
nationalities are to be found at Gheel—Belgian, French, 
German, American, English and a large proportion of 
Dutch. All denominations are cared for ; the Dutch 
Protestants have their own church, and the Jewish patients 
their synagogue. 


A Mark of Respectability 


Each household has two patients of the same sex, for 
each of whom they receive seven francs a day for food and 
lodging. These two patients work for and live with the 
family to whom they are attached, and it is a definite mark 
of respectability in this village to have patients in your 
home. Life in Gheel is very simple, rather poor according 
to our standards. There are no organised occupations or 
amusements, but the patients are happy, entirely unre- 
stricted and well cared for, and the simple life undoubtedly 
conduces to their physical, mental and spiritual well-being. 
Those who are ill or whose behaviour becomes 
difficult are returned to the hospital, which also deals 
with newly admitted cases until placed in a family, dis- 
charges and those who are changing their homes. Cures 
are not many, because there is not much in the way of 
treatment, as we know it, although we did see a distressed 
girl being treated by continuous bath as we went through 
the wards. 

After our visit to the Church of St. Dymphna and the 
hospital, we called on many patients in the various homes. 
Those who spoke English were particularly pleased to 
show us their rooms and the work they were doing. We 
also saw the farm work and care of animals by the patients 
on the small holdings in some of the hamlets, to which we 
went by bus. 
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We were escorted throughout our tour by the medical 
superintendent, Dr. Raedmaekers, who explained that all 
the normal inhabitants of Gheel were trained mental 
nurses Being brought up ‘by and with the mentally 
afflicted they in turn cared for them when they were adult, 
married and able to take patients in their homes. The 


young people of the village are taught by Dr. Raed- 
maekers. They have lectures in all the usual subjects to 
fit them to carry on this wonderful and world famous 
system of family care of mental patients at the Colonie 
de L’Etat a Gheel. 

O.A, 


Broodin’ 


EI.L, how are yer feelin’ to-day, Ma ?"’ Selina sat 
W jown by her mother’s bed in Ward G. “ You 
don't look any too spry.”’ 

The truth is,’ Mrs. Simpkins, 
enough now to be doin’ a bit of broodin, It always took 
me that After every illness I’ve ever ‘ad, and 
especially when you kids was born, I'd get these broodin 
fits. I'm sure I wish there was some invention for stoppin’ 
the brain from bein’ so contrary.” 

What do yer brood over, Ma?" Selina leaned forward 
and put a cool hand on her mother’s hot forehead 

Oh 


said I'm just well 


way 


all sorts of things I think of the waste as'll be 
goin’ on at ‘ome loo much of everthing being used I 
picture the gas bein’ left on all night and the key left in 
the key’ole on the outside. Then I think ‘ow yer dad 
might come and sit with me a bit oftener if he’d only 
make a bit of an effort. And there's our young Tommy, I 
can see ‘im as plain as if he was in the next bed to me ‘ere, 
with the bedclothes slippin’ off ‘im like they do and no one 
to tuck the blessed lamb in last thing. Then I ‘ave a bit 
of a weep and nurse catches me and wants to know what 
I've got the blues for 

It's 
perky 
find » f 
days 

Mrs. Simpkins immediately forgot her own worries and 
looked sharply at Selina There ain't nothing wrong 
between you and George ? 

Nothin’ as you could lay ver finger on, Ma, 
vague sort of feelin’ of something bein’ not quite 
you might call comfortable.” 

Well, if you've really made up yer mind as you can 
put up with ‘im for life for "eavens sake don’t start broodin’ 
about it, my gal. You ain't doubtin’ ‘im, are yer ? ”’ 

No. I don't think so. But sometimes when we're out 
e ‘as a queer way of closing up as tight as an oyster and 
then I feel far more lonely and cut off than when I’m by 
meselt It's so different when I’m out with some of the 
girls. With them you don't ‘ave to stop enjoyin’ yerself 
to wonder you're feelin’ and they're feelin’—vyou 
jest enjoys yerself free and easy ‘ 

It’s a fact, the less thinkin’ you do the ‘appier you 
are, Selina, but that don't make it no easier." 

Selina forced a 

We ‘ave struck a doleful topic, Ma, and 
with the firm intention of cheerin’ you up 
who's walkin’ down the ward and I'll bet 
tor you ! 

Why if it 
cheertul 


Selina 


Ma 
get 


more 


that’s all it is. You'll be as 
ome. As a matter of fact I 
than I like these 


weakness 
you 
bit 


just 
is ever once 


doin’ a broodin’ 


just a 
what 


ow ow 


smile 

‘ere I came 
But just look 
she’s a visitor 


ain't my old friend Mrs 
soul of my acquaintance 


“Unter, the most 
Give ‘er your chair, 
| must be off now. Mrs. Hunter will do the cheerin’ 
fa-ta, and don’t worry about young Tommy.” 

And who wants cheerin’ up I'd like to know ? " asked 
Mrs. Hunter, beaming on the patient as she took Selina’s 
chair Well, I say there’s nothin’ like a nice little chat 
over yer sorrers or ailments, or whatever it is that’s gone 
wrong, to buck you up. Now broodin’ over them in private 
will kill a body sooner than anything, but a nice little talk 
clears ‘em out of yer system.”’ 


up 


Don't tell me as you've got any ailments or sorrers, 
Mrs.‘ Unter,"’said Mrs. Simpkins with a shadowof a smile 
‘ T?always think you look the picture of ‘appiness.”’ 

Well, Mrs. Simpkins, I must say as generally speakin’ 


I ‘ave what you might call a nice, comfortable feelin’, at 
peace with everyone, if you get my meanin’. But strange 
to say the last day or so I ‘ave done a bit of broodin’.”’ 

* Well, then I tell you my 
troubles.” 


now, out with it, and 
“It's this way, dear. On Tuesday Mrs. Dean asked me 
if I'd pop in for a bit in the evenin’. She was ‘avin’ one or 
two neighbours in and goin’ to ‘ave a bit of card readin’ 
and such like. Well, I shpped round about seven and there 
was quite a party on. Mrs. Dean’s sister was there, the 
one as nearly did ‘erself in last year but just got caught in 
time. Then there was Mrs. Jenks who’s comin’ in ’ere for 
an operation next week, and Miss Lockley, ‘er as lays folk 
out so lovely and is a fair corker at readin’ cards and clair- 
viewance and such like. Quite a bright little crowd and 
with plenty to talk about. After we'd ‘ad a little drop, 
Miss Lockley opened out wonderfil. She took ‘old of my 
‘and and fixed me with her black, boot-button eyes. ‘ You 
‘ave a load on your mind, my friend,’ she says, solemn 
like. Now up to that moment I'd been feelin’ fairly cheer- 
ful, but as soon as the words ‘ad passed ‘er lips I was aware 
of a ‘eavy broodin’ feelin’ that started in the pit of me 
stomach an’ seemed to be spreadin’ upward slowly. So 
I says, ‘ Now you come to mention it, I suppose I ‘ave got 
a load on me mind, though, at the moment of speakin’ it 
feels a bit lower down.’ ‘ A dark cloud ‘angs over you,’ 
she continues as though in a trance, ‘and there’s evil 
workin’ agen you. A shadowy figger ‘overs be’ind you, 
but stand firm Mrs. Unter, and all will yet be well. I see 
much happiness after the middle years.’ ‘ Well, seein’ 
I'm the wrong side of sixty I’m wonderin’ when the middle 
years will be over. But you know, the thought of that 
shadowy figger give me the creeps and I couldn't help 
wonderin’ if my poor old ’Unter, as died ten years ago,might 
be uneasy in ‘is mind about something and couldn't rest. 
You do’ear of strange things and it might be meant as a 
warnin’. Well, now I've mentioned it to you, Mrs. Simp- 
kins, I declare the broodin’ feelin’ is goin’ over like a passin’ 
cloud. Now it’s your turn, old dear. Out with yer troubles, 
no packin’ ‘em up in yer old kit bag as the song ‘as it.” 
“It's a funny thing, Mrs. "Unter, but at the moment I 
can't call to mind a single thing that’s really worth frettin’ 
about, yet when our Selina come in this afternoon I felt 
life wasn’t worth livin’ !’ 
chatter must ‘ave done a bit of good for once. 
That's fine! As I always say there’s nothing like listenin’ 
to another body's troubles to forget yer own. There goes 
the bell. Cheerio, dearie.”’ 


‘So my 


M.B. 


News from Manufacturers 
Modern Breakfasts 


Children love the pop and crackle of Kellogg’s Rice 


Krispies, and much more do they enjoy these crisp 
fragments when they are served with cream and fruit. 
Other Kellogg products are Pep, Corn Flakes and the two 
varieties of bran, All-Bran and Bran Flakes. The makers 
claim that these preparations of bran are useful in com- 
batting constipation. The British breakfast, porridge, 
bacon and eggs and the trimmings, is now often replaced 
by a cereal and fruit, and here Kellogg’s Corn Flakes and 
All-Wheat find a favourite place on the menu. Kellogg's 
many varietiesamay be obtained from all good grocers. 
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Can We Eat Too Many Vitamins? 


By courtesy of the Secretariat of the League of Red Cross Societies. 


ADAME G. Lucie Randoin, who is head of 
the nutritional physiological laboratory at 
the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Paris, has 

recently issued a warning with regard to the 
indiscriminate over-loading of the menu with 
artificial foods rich in vitamins. Before this danger 
is discussed it may be well to draw attention to the 
present tendency with regard to the selection of 
foods for the table. 

All the world now knows that vitamins are 
necessary, not only to the prevention of serious 
disorders, but also to the avoidance of digestive 
troubles, obesity and nervousness. There has 
therefore been a stampede in favour of foods rich 
in vitamins and away from such foods as pure 
sugar, which possess no vitamins. 


Providing the Vitamins 


There are two ways in which vitamin-rich foods 
can be provided. The most simple way is to 
select foods naturally rich in one or more vitamin 
and to endeavour to maintain them intact, Le., 
not to injure them by excessive purification, 
drying, salting, smoking or cooking. Care is taken 
not to polish grain so effectively that all of its 
valuable outer coating is removed. The other way 
is to continue to apply the old methods of preser- 
vation or preparation of foodstuffs, to improve 
them if necessary and then to work back, i.e., to 
“ revitaminise’"’ the foods which have been 
“ devitaminised ’’ by industrial processes. This 
artificial revitaminisation of foodstuffs often re- 
quires greater knowledge than the manufacturer 
possesses ; for, if the supply of vitamins thus 
provided is too generous, the result may be 
poisoning, the effect of hyper-vitaminosis. 


Scurvy 


For a long time it was assumed that an excess of 
vitamins was not harmful. Then research work 
became more accurate and svstematic. When 
scientists had obtained vitamins in a concentrated 
or pure state they were able te administer them in 
very large doses. It was found that if a guinea-pig 
was given large quantities of Vitamin C it lost 
weight and developed the symptoms of scurvy 
which moderate doses of Vitamin C cured. Vitamin 
C is essential for the human race and is found in 
raw fruits and vegetables, chiefly the coloured 
vegetables. It is also found in oranges, lemons, 
tomatoes, cabbages, cress, leeks and celery. The 
chemical value of Vitamin C is well known. It is 
an acid-ascorbic acid. It can be prepared syn- 
thetically and at a comparatively low cost ; but, 
as the above mentioned guinea-pig tests have 


shown, the dosage of Vitamin C must not be 
excessive. 

Accidents have also been repcrted as a result of 
the too big dosage of Vitamin A. The total absence 
of this vitamin in children arrests their growth and 
finally causes their death. Aduits, too, develop 
severe malnutrition and ultimately die. Codliver 
oil is one of the best natural sources of Vitamin A. 
It is also to be found in butter, cream, liver and 
fatty meats. It exists in abundance in the vege- 
table kingdom, in yellow roots and fruits, and in 
green parts of plants. 


Rickets 


The lack of Vitamin D causes rickets. They are 
cured by the administration of codliver oil, fish 
oils and summer butter. A substance known as 
ergosterol is such a highly concentrated prepar- 
ation of Vitamin D that it is a 100,000 times more 
potent than codliver oil. If large daily doses of 
pure ergosterol are administered to dogs, rabbits 
and cats they become emaciated and die. 


Revitaminised Food 


It follows from what has been said that we may 
suffer from a too generous as well as from a too 
meagre supply of vitamins. There is an optimum 
or best dose, and extremes on both sides of it are 
harmful. A certain balance between the various 
vitamins present in the daily diet is necessary to 
insure the development, maintenance and proper 
functioning of the system. Madame Randoin 
comes to the conclusion that the permanent and 
excessive eating of artificial, revitaminised food 
must necessarily have drawbacks after a certain 
time. They are likely to be particularly serious 
in the case of Vitamin D. A warning must be 
sounded with regard to the uncontrolled use of 
foods whose Vitamin D content has been artificially 
raised. In the interest of public health, effective 
control should be exercised on artificial vitamini- 
sation. All advertisements greatly exaggerating 
the good effects of vitamins should be suppressed. 
The vitamin content of food should be expressed 
jn international units. 

In everyday life there is little chance of natural 
food taken in a well balanced dietary giving trouble 
because of its high vitamin content. We may 
continue to enjoy with impunity such food as 
butter, eggs, milk, fresh vegetables and fruit. 
Liver and other meats containing plenty of vita- 
mins may also be eaten with impunity ; but the 
foods which have been artificially revitaminised 
should be regarded with caution unless they are 
sponsored by the public health authorities. 
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Some Literature tor the School Nurse 


Reviewed by O. BAGGALLAY, S.R.N., S.C , 


NURSING By 
B.S (Putnam and Co., Lid., 42, 
Street, W.C.1 price 12s. 6d.) 

One of the most recent text-books on school nursing 
has been written by an instructor in the nursing education 
department of Teachers’ College, New York. This 
excellent publication covers the whole field cf the school 
nurse's duties, and stresses particularly her responsibility 
as one of a team with the teacher and parent in the health 
education of the child. The statistics given in this book 
and the particular examples used are, of course, drawn 
from American experience, yet this very fact is of particu- 
lar value to English readers who are able to use these 
for comparison 

Che book starts with an historical sketch of the develop- 
ment of school nursing in England and in the States; this is 
followed by chapters on the school environment, and the 
technique of health examinations with a particularly 
detailed section on the testing of vision and hearing and 
the use of the audiometer. Special problems of the 
individual child are dealt with in a detailed chapter 
entitled ‘“‘ Individual Needs,’ and here the rural child 
has particular attention 

rhis is a book written by an experienced school nurse 
for school nurses, and the last chapters deal especially 
with the school nurse's individual problems, her training 
for the work and her professional relationship with other 
workers. It is written as a consecutive whole and should 
be treated less as a reference book than as good general 
reading for those interested in the subject 


ScuHoo! Mary Ella Chayer, 


Great 


des 
Russell 


EDITION) 
Lid., 


Pupitic HEALTH NwurRsiInc. (THIRD 
By Mary Gardner. (Macmillan and Co., 
St. Martin's Street, W.C.2; price 12s. 6d.) 
SPEAKING of books written by nurses for nurses, Miss 
Gardner's new edition of ‘ Public Health Nursing” 
contains a chapter on school nursing which has the value 
of all her writings. It is written by one who has studied 
widely and who thinks deeply. There is probably very 
little in the whole book which is not of direct interest to 
the English school nurse, but Chapter X XV is of particular 
value as dealing with her work specifically. This chapter, 
like Miss Chayer’s book, emphasises the responsibility 
of the nurse for assisting the teacher to introduce a 
practical and sound system of health education into the 
school curriculum, It places her in the right relationship 
to the teacher of an expert adviser on health and hygieni 
matters 


70, 


HANDBOOK OF SUGGESTIONS ON HEALTH EDvu- 
CATION (Published by the Board of Education 
Obtainable from H.M. Stationery Office, Kingsway, 
W.C.1; price 6d.) 

AFTER reading the above books by two American 
authors and their conception of the school nurse’s duties, 
one is encouraged to look again at the Board of Education's 
handbook on health education to see whether it supports 
the same view. There is no doubt that it does. Although 
the book is written primarily for teachers, and is intended 
to be a general guide to them, it gives very clear indication 
to the nurse of the part which the Board of Education 
would like her to play in the health education of the 
bed | hool child 

[he school child should be trained ‘to look upon 
doctor or nurse as part of the ordinary school staff and as 
wise and practical advisers for their health ’’ (page 73) 
rhe teacher is advised to keep in close touch with the 
school doctor and nurse in planning his health programme 
(page 59), and finally school nurses should be invited to 
give occasional talks on health to the whole school (page 
59). In the section devoted to mothercraft there are further 
suggestions for the practical co-operation of teacher and 
nurse The ‘‘ Handbook of Suggestions on Health 


Tutor in Public Health, Bedford College for Women 


Education "’ is amazingly full of valuable material for 
all public health nurses. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BUILDINGS (EDUCATION 
PAMPHLETS No. 107).—(Published by the Board 
of Education.: Obtainable from H.M. Stationery 
Office, Kingsway, W.C.1; price 2s.) 

SincE the school nurse is to be an expert adviser on 
health matters, she will appreciate the importance of 
environmental conditions in the school. These havea 
direct influence on health as well as an indirect value in 
the teaching of hygiene to the children. All nurses, there- 
fore, will welcome this small publication which states 
precisely the modern standards of hygiene required in the 
new schools 

The book makes dull reading. It is not intended to 
be anything but a reference for education committees, 
builders and architects who are planning a new school. 
Nevertheless it should be in every school nurse’s possession, 
and no nurse will expect to be consulted on these matters 
unless she is fully conversant with the recommendations in 
the pamphlet regarding the heating and ventilation ot 
the classrooms, the arrangement of the lavatory and 
closet accommodation and related matters. 


AUDIOMETER.—By G. P: 
Crowden, M.Sc., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P ( John 
Bale, Sons and Danielsson, 83, Great Titchfield 
Street, W.1; price 1s.) 

Dr. CROWDEN is in charge of the applied physiology 
department at the London School of Hygiene. In his 
department the latest physiological knowledge is applied 
to the problems of community health. We hear of such 
practical results as the invention of cheap methods of 
constructing air conditioned bungalows for the tropics, 
of forms of lamps scientifically planned for sight conserva- 
tion, of ventilating plants introduced into factories after 
scientific investigation of the local ventilating problems. 
Other work in this department includes the adoption ot 
the audiometer, first used in America for group testing 
of hearing, for use in English schools. 

This pamphlet, which is a reprint from the Proceedings 
of the Royal Society of Medicine, February, 1934, is 
written by Dr. Crowden himself, and gives a clear descrip- 
tion of the apparatus, its use and the methods to be used 
for successful results. It is illustrated by many diagrams 
and there is considerable reference to other publications 
on the subject, together with references to work done in 
the elementary schools at Tottenham. 


THE USE OF THE 


SCHOOL ORTHOPAEDICS 
Miss L. S. Roilleston 
R:A.M.C. (Simpson 
price 6d.) 

Tuts well illustrated and practical guide to the most 
common forms of orthopaedic defects of school children 
was compiled for the Devizes Orthopaedic Clinic. It was 
intended for the use of school teachers and others who were 
co-operating in the discovery and correction of these 
defects among the school children of the country. I have 
particularly drawn attention to it in this collection of 
literature because it is a very complete and well arranged 
pamphlet on the subject, containing instructions for simple, 
corrective exercises, and is excellently illustrated. 
SCHOOL LIFE AND NERVOUS INSTABILITY. 

(Published by the National Council for Mental 
Hygiene, 78, Chandos House, S.W.1; price 6d.) 

THE National Council for Mental Hygiene, realising the 
special strains of school life and the importance of these 
years in the mental and temperamental development oi 
the individual, made a special study in 1932 of the 
relevant conditions in 39 schools in England and Wales. 
The schools were of different types, both day and boarding, 
preparatory and secondary, public and private. The 


(FouRTH 


EDITION).- 
and Lt.-Col. W. K 


By 
Steele, 
Devizes; 


and Company, 
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AN 
EFFECTIVE 

MEANS OF 
RELIEF 


A trial of Anusol brand Hemorrhoidal 


Suppositories will afford convincing 
evidence of their remarkable efficacy 
in relieving pain, arresting hemorrhage, 
allaying inflammation and reducing 
congestion. 

These effects are obtained without the 
use of opiates, local anesthetics or any 
drug likely to upset the system. 

Anusol Suppositories are therefore safe 





and may be used with complete 
confidence and effective results in 
pregnancy, nephritis, liver disorders 
and where operation is contrain- 
dicated. The shape and size of the 
suppositories permit of their easy 
and painless insertion and sure 
retention. Anusol Suppositories are 
supplied in boxes of 12. Also in Oint- 


ment form in collapsible tubes. 


Samples sent on request to Registered Nurses only. 


WILLIAM R. WARNER & CO., LTD., PO 


WER ROAD, CHISWICK, LONDON, W.4 
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Your —— 


e 


Food must obviously be restricted ; yet the digestion should be 
stimulated to maintain strength. Thirst is a problem... . 


Brand’s Essence does not cause thirst. And there are other 
reasons why this unique stimulant is of value to your patient. 
Brand’s will not strain the most weakened system, because it 
deposits no solids in the stomach and contains no irritants. It 
stimulates the flow of gastric juices but always checks excess acid. 
Being easily digested, Brand’s Essence quickly takes effect thus 


helping to maintain strength at times when it is most needed. 


BRAND'S cicen ESSENCE 


is never contra-indicated 


BRAND & CO. LTD., SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, LONDON, S.W.8 
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results collected from this questionnaire are published in 
thispamphlet. The material is presented ina very readable 
form, the approac hisa positive one and no condition 
which affects the school child’s whole personality is over- 
looked. The pamphlet is full of interest for the school 
nurse The age-old subjects of physical conditions are 
studied from a new angle and the newer appreciation of 
the child as an individual is forcefully presented 

The section on height and weight (page 8) is an illustra- 
tion of the scientific approach to a problem which is part 
of the routine of the school nurse’s work, and the extra- 
ordinary variations in development shown in the accom- 
panying diagram indicate the complexity of the problem 
of cause and effect related to body weight alone. Certainly 
this is a stimulating six pennyworth. 


° 
Retirement 
Miss Isabella Reid 

\ large number of subscribers and supporters of the 
Kincardine O'Neil War Memorial Hospital, Torphins, 
Aberdeenshire, attended a farewell party to Miss Isabella 
Reid, the retiring matron, held in the Sunshine Café, 
forphins, on January 13. Miss Reid, who has been matron 
of the hospital for nine years, is leaving now for family 
reasons. Mr. Robert Philip, secretary and treasurer of the 
hospital, who read a letter from Mr. N. Reid, a member of the 
board of management, expressing gratitude for Miss Reid's 
kindness to her patients and regret that she was leaving, 
wished her happiness and prosperity in her retirement 
Dr. Morrison, adding his tribute, said that the departing 
matron had endeared herself to everybody. Mr. Davidson 
of Dess, chairman of the hospital, who presided at the 
ceremony, also had many nice things to say about Miss 
Reid, and when the speeches were over he presented her 
with a cheque with the good wishes.of the subscribers. 
Miss Reid, thanking her friends for their good wishes and 
for their handsome gift, wished the hospital every success 


Obituary 


Mr. Fred Rowland, O.B.E., who died recently in Durban, 
had a long connection with the nursing profession. He 
was chief secretary of the South African Red Cross for 
many years and did valuable work for the Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Associatior and for the Natal Radium and Anti- 
Cancer Trust, of «hich he was secretary at the time of 
his death. In 1929 Mr. Rowland helped to found the 
District Nursing Association of Durban, and was its 
honorary treasurer until a year ago, when he was eletted 
honorary vice-president on his retirement from this 
office. A friend, sending in a report of his death, writes, 

The sympathy of all goes out to his widow, herseif a 
trained nurse, who saw service in the Siege of Ladysmith 
and is now an invalid. The latter condition did not 
prevent her attending her husband's funeral, with 
conspicuous courage, supported by her son and daughter- 


n-law 


Coming Events 
Royal Sanitary Institute.—Health exhibition 
mouth from Monday, July 11, to Saturday, 
Open daily, 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


at Ports- 
July 16 


Four months’ residentia! 
preparation for the 
Full particulars 


Liverpool Maternity Hospital. 
course, beginning in February, in 
Midwife Teacher’s Examination in June 
from the hospital. 

London Homoeopathic Hospital, W.C.1.—Dance in the 
Examination Hall, Queen Square, W.C.1., from 8 p.m. to 
1 a.m. on Friday, January 28. All past nurses welcome 
notify Matron by January 25 

Infectious Hospitals Matrons’ Association.—-Annual 
(inner at the Florence Restaurant, Rupert Street, W.1, 
on Saturday, February 26, followed by a visit to Sadler's 
Wells theatre. Tickets (12s. 6d. inclusive) from the hon 
ecretary, Miss B. M. West, Isolation Hospital, Barnet, 

ot later than February 1. 


Do We Know Enough ? 


HE question of non-therapeutic abortion which is 
T being investigated by a Government inquiry at 
the moment causes us to ask the question, “* Do 

we know enough ? ”’ 

How much does the health visitor, after completing her 
training as nurse, midwife and health visitor, know about 
this subject ? Admittedly she very soon learns a great 
deal from those she visits during the course of her work, 
but one cannot help feeling that this is not a very satis- 
factory state of affairs 


The Mother’s Confidence 

The health visitor in the home is the link between 
knowledge and hearsay Surely then she must have 
knowledge of all the problems with which she is likely 
to come in contact, and might not her lack of knowledge 
on this particular subject be a potential danger to the 
mother who depends on her for advice ? For example, a 
newly qualified health visitor will realise the significance 
when a mother admits to her that she has been taking 
quinine or ergot because of her knowledge of the use of 
these drugs, and with the confidence of experience and 
knowledge she will be able to use persuasive arguments 
to dissuade the mother from continuing the abuse. But 
how many of us on completing our training and going into 
the homes of the people as the fount of knowledge, the 
health visitor, realise what a woman means when she says 
she has been taking ‘‘ Pennyroyal’”’ or “ Slippery Elm 
Bark’’? It is surely not an exaggeration to say that many 
will never have even heard of either drug, and it is certain 
that the woman herself will not explain ; as soon as she 
senses that the health visitor has not understood the 
import of her confidence she will refuse to develop the 
subject 


A Grave Danger 


Here, it would seem, is a danger. Not only is the 
opportunity of dissuading the woman from continuing the 
practice lost and the woman’s faith in the health visitor 
shaken, but the health visitor might put a wrong interpreta- 
tion on what the woman has said, and, imagining these un- 
known drugs to be aperients, give her advice on these lines. 
It does not seem without the bounds of possibility that 
when the woman condemns her remedies as tried and 
found useless, the nurse might suggest the use of an enema, 
which suggestion the woman would undoubtedly mis- 
construe, and so we might have the zealous but unwarned 
health visitor propagating what she is out to prevent. 
This is crudely put, but the causing of abortion is a crude 
and cruel menace to the health of our mothers, and there- 
fore we must fight it with gloves off and arm our young 
public health nurses with the knowledge of evil aswell as 


good 


The Need for Instruction 


It is debatable when this instruction should be given, 
and when considering the question one must remember 
that to the public a nurse is a nurse, and should be able 
to answer all questions regarding the health of the com- 
munity irrespective of whether she is a midwife, masseuse, 
private nurse or health visitor, which fact makes one 
wonder if instruction in the common means used to procure 
non-therapeutic abortion could be given, where it so 
sadly belongs, in the gynaecological ward of the general 
hospital. 

This we must leave to those in charge of our education 
and training, but we do ask for earnest consideration of 
the subject. After years of work it is easy to find gaps 
in our knowledge, but we hope that the next generation of 
health visitors will be better equipped for their great 
responsibilites, and will be able to start where we have 


finished. 


F. BE. I 
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Nation’s Fund for Nurses 


Nurses’ Appeal Committee 

Here are some suggestions as to how you can all help 
to collect the £1,000 in 1938. (1) By donation yearly, 
quarterly, monthly or weekly. (You probably know the 
story of the old lady who, on being asked to give 4s. a 
year to a charity, replied that she could not possibly 
afford to do that. She was then asked if she would con- 
tribute one penny a week. ‘“ Oh yes,” she said. “I 
can easily manage to do that!”’) (2) By collecting 
threepenny bits. (3) By collecting Victorian pennies, 
such as the “ veil” pennies or the “ bun” pennies. (4) 
By collecting farthings The saying, ‘ Look after the 
pennies and the pounds will look after themselves,’ is 
very true 


Donations for Week ending January 
/ 



















14 













t s. d 
t’' No. 22441 aa on sits wii ae 2 6 
Matron and nursing staff, Royal Lancaster 
Infirmary (monthly) ... one ena aan ll 8 
Nursing staff, Bushey and District Hospital 6 0 
**C.N. Member 10657 ” ned aan ane 2 6 
*“Some of the Sisters,’’ Royal Southern 
Hospital, Liverpool ... see eee ove 1 0 0 
*Collected at the City Hospital, Plymouth... 12 ¢ 
Collection at the carol service at St. Mary’s 
Hospitals, Manchester oa a ao 2.8 
The Nursing Times editorial staff (cancelled 
Christmas presents) ... io aes im 4 OD 
*Past and present nurses, Archer House Home, 
Ramsgate : “The Lady Elizabeth Doll 
Fund : : one . bee 2 0 0 





{7 15 2 





otal to date £3,471, 10 9 






* Elderly nurses ; ¢ fuel 
We would like to thank the following very much indeed 
For tinfoil—Miss M. Ellis Aubrey and Mrs. Brodie. 





Miss I. M. James and “ A College Member.’ 
For an invalid chair.—Miss L. A. Hassold. 

M. L. Foster, TEMPORARY SECRETARY, Nurses’ 
Appeal Committee, The Nursing Times, c.o. The College 
of Nursing, la, Henrietta Street, W.1. 


Appoimtments 


Matrons and Assistant Matrons 
Bourne, Mrs. E., S.R.N., S.C.M., matron, Ellesmere 
Port and District Hospital, Cheshire. 

Trained at Royal Inf., Cardiff; Maternity Hosp., 
Clapham; Salisbury General Hosp. (housekeeping 
certificate). Staff nurse and holiday sister, Royal 
Inf., Cardiff. Ward sister, Porth and District Hosp., 
South Wales. Maternity and night sister, Stonebers 
Maternity Home, Cardiff. Home and sister tutor, 
Victoria Hosp. for Children, S.W.3. Assistant tutor, 
senior tutor and relief assistant matron, Salford Royal 





For clothes 


















Hosp Second assistant matron and tutor, St. 
Mary’s Hosp., Manchester. Member, College of 






Nursing. 

Evse, Miss I., S.R.N., R.S.C.N., S.C.M., assistant matron, 
King Edward Memorial Hospital, Ealing. 

frained at Sheffield Children’s Hosp.; West London 

Hosp., W.6 Housekeeping certificate Sister, 
lerritorial Nursing Services. Ward sister and out- 
patient sister, Sheffield Children’s Hosp. Ward 
sister, West London Hosp., W.6. Night sister and 
home sister, London Homoeopathic Hosp., W.C.1. 
Relief sister, housekeeper and sister tutor, Princess 
Elizabeth of York Hosp., E.1. Member, College of 
Nursing . 















HAMPSHIRE, Miss M., S.R.N., London Jewish 


Hospital, E.1. ° 


matron, 








Trained at General Inf., Salisbury. Sister, out-patient 
department and V.D. clinic, General Inf., Salisbery. 
Ward and night sister, Lord Mayor Treloar’s Hosp., 
Alton, Hants. Sister, Margaret Macdonald Baby 
Clinic and Hosp. Ward, night, home and tutor sister, 


National Hosp. for Nervous Diseases, W.C.1. Assist- 
ant matron, St. George-in-the-East Hosp., E.1. 


Sister, T.A.N.S. 
LAMBSHEAD, Miss E., S.R.N., S.C.M., assistant matron, 
Middlesex County Hospital, Bushey Heath, Herts. 


Trained at St. Charles’ Hosp., W.10; Westcotes 
Maternity Hosp., Leicester. Sister in maternity 
department, Boscombe General Hosp. District 
sister and relief ward sister, East End Maternity 
Hosp., E.1. Maternity ward sister (approved 


teacher), Redhill County Hosp., Edgware. Member, 
College of Nursing. 

PuGu, Miss S. B., S.R.N., S.C.M., assistant matron, St. 
Chad's Hospital, Birmingham. 

Trained at Ancoats Hosp., Manchester; Dudley Road 
Hosp., Birmingham; Nottingham General Hosp. 
(housekeeping certificate). Out-patient sister, Victoria 
Hosp., Hull. Sister in charge, Royal Inf., Hudders- 
field. Sister and night superintendent, Coventry 
and Warwickshire Hosp. Assistant matron, Bexhill 
Hosp., Bexhill-on-Sea. Assistant matron, General 
Inf., Burton-on-Trent. Member, College of Nursing. 

Ropinson, Miss M., S.R.N., R.M.N., S.C.M., assistant 
matron, Bethlem Royal Hospital, Beckenham. 

Trained at Royal Hosp., Sheffield; The Retreat, York; 
Princess Mary Maternity Hosp., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Junior assistant matron, Berry Wood Hosp., 
Northampton. Member, College of Nursing. 

WeEBBER, Miss E. H., S.R.N., S.C.M., matron, Middlesex 
County Hospital, Bushey Heath, Herts. 

Trained at Norfolk and Norwich Hosp.; North Middlesex 
County Hosp., N.18; Prince of Wales Hosp., N.15 
(housekeeping certificate). Ward sister and sister 
tutor, Norfolk and Norwich Hosp. Night sister, 
Hillingdon County Hosp. Second assistant matron, 
Redhill County Hosp., Edgware. Member, College 
of Nursing. 

STEWART STEVENSON, Miss E., 
tutor and second assistant 
Hospitals, Manchester. 

Trained at St. Luke’s Hosp., Bradford; General Munici- 
pal Hosp., Bradford. Theatre and -ward sister, 
Bruntsfield Women’s and Children’s Hosp., Edin 
burgh. Sister, Grassington Sanatorium. Night sister, 
Kilmarnock Inf. Senior sister and tutor, Victoria 
Hosp., Woking. Sister tutor, County Sanatorium, 
Harefield. Member, College of Nursing. 


sister 
Mary's 


S.C.M., 
St. 


S.R.N., 
matron, 


Sister Tutor 
Livesey, Miss N., S.R.N., R.F.N., S.C.M., sister tutor, 
David Lewis Northern Hospital, Liverpool. 

Trained at Manchester Royal Inf.; Hosp. for Infectious 
Diseases, Salford; Florence Nightingale Hosp., Derby; 
Leamington and South Warwickshire Hosp. (house- 
keeping certificate). Member, College of Nursing. 


Public Health Post 


PETERSEN, Miss A., S.R.N., S.C.M., health visitor and 
school nurse, Richmond, Surrey. 
Trained at Infectious Diseases Hosp., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne General Hosp. Tuberculosis 
certificate. Health Visitor’s Certificate. Fever 
Nurses’ Association certificate. Member, College of 
Nursing. 


Attaining to the Ideals 


There is a definite idealism in the mind of the lay 
person when thinking of a nurse, and in deference to 
her profession, her patient’s welfare and her own dignity 
it should be a nurse’s responsibility to attain as nearly 
as possible to the ideals ascribed to her. —“‘ Pactfic 
Coast Journal of Nursing.” 


Sunderland ; 
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A General Textbook 
of Nursing 


A Comprehensive Guide to the Final State Examinations 


EVELYN C. PEARCE 


‘The best book of its kind written in recent years.'—Nursing Times. 

‘ Nurses have had to wait a long time for just such a textbook as this.’ 

—Nursing Mirror. 

The illustrations are numerous, and include a unique series showing 

trays and waggons required for nursing procedures prepared and 

with the articles clearly labelled; instruments and other appliances 
are similarly illustrated in the surgical section. 


Demy 8vo. 900 pages. 176 illustrations. 15s, net; postage 7d. 


Write for 8-page prospectus 


FABER & FABER LTD., 24 Russeli Square, London, W.C.1 




















THE FOOD THAT FULFILS 
A VITAL NEED 


The value of Shredded Wheat as an aid in 
restoring diminished vitality and in building | 
up strength and vigour after illness, is 
generally upheld by members of the Medical s 


Profession. Everything of importance to 
the system is contained in this famous 
food, including the body-building Proteins 
and Mineral Salts, and energising Carbo- 
hydrates, the valuable Vitamin B and the 

essential regulating Bran. And not only 

is Shredded Wheat a complete food in 


itself—it is also a valuable food accessory, 
blending deliciously with milk, cream, 


butter, eggs and fruit, etc. 
Shredded Wheat appeals, hy 
too, to all palates, 


and no food could 



























be more handy and 
economical. 






Nhdag, 


Made by The Shredded 
vas . > Wheat Co. Lid., Welwyn 
Pea Garden City, Herts. 


: = ~ = Sa 
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No Synthetic Purgative 


can restore natural rhythmic action 
to the torpid bowel. Its effect is 
rather calculated to aggravate 
constipation ; and who can foretell 
its after-effect upon the patient ? 


After 50 years of research, science 
cannot offer you a safer, more 
dependable evacuant than 
‘California Syrup of: Figs’ brand 
Laxative. 

This delicious preparation supplies 
the ideal stimulus to evacuation 
which is normally afforded by 
ample fruit in the diet. 


‘CALIFORNIA 


SYRUP OF FIGS’ 


Always Safe— Always Sure 
1/3 and 2/6 per bottle. Of all chemists. 


PPORTUNITY! 


Owing to a special purchase we are in a 
position to offer a limited quantity of FIRST 
QUALITY Nurses’ COLLARS, CAPS, and 
BELTS at truly amazing prices. Once the 
stock is exhausted the lines cannot be 
repeated. All orders will be executed in 
strict rotation. 


@ NURSES’ COLLARS 
2,000 Nurses’ Soft Collars all sizes.... 3/9 doz. 
2,000 Strap Ambulance Collars all sizes 3/- 


@ NURSES’ CAPS 
2,000 V.A.D. Organdie Caps all sizes 6/6 doz- 
2,000 Organdie Army Squares var.sizes 8/6 ,, 


@ NURSES’ BELTS 
2,000 Nurses’ Linen Belts . 3/6 doz. 


NOTE: This offer definitely cannot be repeated 
when stock is exhausted. 


JARMAN & COWLEY 


Manufacturers of Nurses’ Uniforms 


Get it for your present patient. 43 SEEL STREET, LIVERPOOL, | 











A fine quality hot water bottle that will last for years 


woran'’s ECLIPSE sss 


Your patients will greatly appre- SEVEN SPECIAL “ECLIPSE’ FEATURES 














ciate the ease and warmth of an 
Ingram’s ‘ Eclipse’ Hot Water 
Bottle. Here is comfort for the 
coldest night; warmth for long 
chilly, winter evenings. The 
‘Eclipse’ possesses several points 
of superiority and your particu- 
lar attention is drawn to the pat- 
ent stopper and reversible wash- 
er—two in one. 


The ‘Eclipse’ is made 

in four sizes, 

in red or drab 

Para rubber. 

All good chemists can supply you. 


Fitted with patent stop- 
per and reversible 
washer—two washers 
in one. 


Made of finest quality, 
extra durable Para 
Rubber. Red or Drab. 


Reinforced with speci- 
ally prepared fabric. 





The patent stopper and re- 
versible washer which are 
special features of every 
Ingram’s “ Eclipse”’ Hot 
Water Bottle provide the 
extra advantage of two 
washers in one ... a washer 
that cannot be lost! When a 
new one is required, simply 
take off and reverse, and new 
one is in place! Forms a 
complete water-tight joint, 
preventing leakage. 


@ Hand made by British 
craftsmen. 

@ Wide aperture neck 
prevents splashing. 

e Special 
seams. 


reinforced 


@ An Ingram product ! 
Hard - wearing — long 
lasting. 


J.G. INGRAM & SON, LTD. (the tondon india Rubber Works), HACKNEY WICK, LOXDON, E.9. 


MAKERS OF FINE SURGICAL RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR 90 YEARS 
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Font Nursing and Midwives’ Council From Here and There 
for Northern Ireland The Nursery School Child 


i wes From being a crying, frightened child he comes to meet 
A meeting of the Joint Nursing and Midwives’ Council one, confident, expansive, sure of his welcome. He loses 





1 : : : 
; for Northern Ireland was held at the Council Office, the grab-as-grab-can attitude to life. He is co-operative.— 
120, Great Victoria Street, Belfast, on January 11, ‘‘ Mother and Child.” 
the following members being present: Dr. J. M. McCloy + . 
> (in the chair), Dr. Foster Coates, Misses Musson, -Early, For Services Rendered 
> Gawley, McComb, Beaton, Cameron and Sparkes. Cortes- ‘Your services are valuable beyond computation, but 
" pondence was dealt with and the report of the Finance you limit the rewards of those services to the amount 
Committee was adopted: It was moved by Miss M. W necessary to enable you to go on serving.’’—- From a speech 
Sparkes, seconded by Dr. Foster Coates and agreed, that py the late Sir William Osler 
the written part of the Midwives’ Examination should be : ‘ : 
held each year on the second Thursday in the months of For the Children’s Health 
February, June and October, and that the oral and There is much being done by milk in schools; nutritives, 
r. clinical examination should be held one week later in each tonics, and treatments for sub-normal cases (both in 
case. The Council approved applications from six nurses weight and tone) but there should be a real drive for more 
for re-inclusion in the Register after failure to pay the ‘ sleep-consciousness,’’ to use an Irish-ism ' — ‘“‘ World's 
retention fee. Children 
_ 
zzle Number 312 
: A prize of 10/6 will be awarded to the sender 
of the first correct solution opened on January 26. 
OLUTIONS must reach this office not later than 
the first post on Wednesday, January 26. 
Address your entry to “‘ Crossword Puzzle No. 312,” 
The Nursing Times, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., St. Martin’s 
Street, W.C.2. 
Write your name and address in block capitals in the 
space provided. 
Do not enclose any other communication with your 
entry. 
No correspondence can be entered into with regard to 
this competition, and the decision of the Editor is final 


and legally binding. 


Clues Across 











1. A chorus-song that brings 13. These work and play in 
an encore (two words). theatricals (two words). 
8. Driving force, but needs no 16. A star to steer by. 
* test. 18. Tennis players and waiters 
9. May follow a bad pinprick. do this in common. 
TLE 10. A helpful office for work 20. Give permission. 
or play. 21. Intriguing Government 
. 11. Plan or shape. work (two words). _ 
ritish ~. . 
Clues Down 
neck 1. Hospital nurses make 6. Synonym for home of 
’ decorative ones for industry. 
reed Christmas. 7. Once upon a time 
2 The gi : ee otP ° 
oy The gift is here, sir. : 12. A crested lizard. Name 
juct ! 3. This keeps arguments in 14 Told the tale. 
long order. 


1. Does the artist paint the 15. Questions demand these. 


Egyptian god ? 17. The voter’s right. Address 
5. He is 14 down to you. 19. A waterfall in a hurry. 
. . ‘ ; ; 
Solution to Puzzle No. 311 
Across.—1, Worker. 4, Castle. 9, Cutting. 11, Upset. Prize-Winner 
12, Tease 14, Ease 15, Ate. 16, Bier. 17, Frets — haiti ling oi 
19, Rota 91. Eggs, 23. Tribe. 28, Ruth 29, One. e syle _ pleasure In awarding a prize ol 


30, Able. 32, Idler. 34, Floss. 35, Erosion. 36, Eleven 10s, 6d. to . 
37, Street. Miss Matthias, 
9 suf - Noarce 
Down.—1, Wicket 2, Rites. 3, Emit. 5, Ague. 27, Suffolk Place, 
13, Set Porthcawl, 


6, Tossing. 7, Entire. 8, Agate.. 10, Near. é : : 
9, Lossing ¢ oon Glamorgan, South Wales, 


17, Fat 18, See. 20, Outcome. 22, Trifle. 24, Rod. 
25, Inlet. 26, Beer. 27, Peanut. 31, Brine. 32, Isle. whose solution of Crossword Puzzle No. 310 was the 
33, Root first correct one opened on January 12. 
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College of Nursing, Henrietta Street, Cavendish 





Education Department 









is fi ( hemiusts Scholarship, 1938 
\ shiy i 150 guineas, is offered by joots the 
Chemists t issist a member of the College to undertake the 
te " " irse offered by the Florence Nightingale Inter- 
itional Foundation at Bedford College for Women in conjunc- 
thon wit the College of Nursing, the full cost for which is £250 
I mpetitive examination in connection with the award for 
the session 1938-39 will be held simultaneously at the College of 
Nursing and otl entres on Saturday, March 19 (pplication 
forms and further information may be obtained from the Director 






latest date for 





College of Nursing: 


March 5 


artment, 


Saturday, 


n the Education Dep 


plication forms 


Public Health Section 


Quarterly Meeting 












I jua rly meeting will be held at 3 p.m. on Saturday 
February 12, ir nurses’ lecture room, Sussex Maternity and 
W n’s Hospital, Bright 

1t-!lome and Film Display 
\n at me will be held from 3 to 5 pum. on Saturday, February 
Cow iv Hal The following films will be shown, by 
Kitkh per f the Gas Light and Coke Comnany Kensal 
Ph conan ‘ wing a new housing estate); * Smoke Menace * 
( | _ | showing the education svstem of the 
\ Pea, td \ll Section mombers invited 





lssociation of Great Britain 

















I) Elspeth MacLeod, tutor, Institute of Child Psychology, 

Ih ke ire of s Perplexities in the Education of Pre-School! 

( | at Gy on Thursdays, January 27 and March 10, at 

| nds House, Euston Road, N.W.1 On Thursdays, February 

ul 7 and Ma group discussions will be held on this subject 

8. Endsleigh Gardens, W.C.1 Fees for course: members of 

Nursery S ot Association of Great Britain and of the College 

Nursing, 3s. | non-members, 5s Apply early to the Secre- 

Nursery & | Association, &, Endsleigh Gardens, W.C.1 
Student Nurses’ Association 

Ihe t at e will be held on Friday, January 28 \ 

sit to the Red Cross Clinic for Rheumatism has been arranged 

will be served at the College at 4.15 p.m 





la 
Branch Reports 
and District Sub-Branch. — (1 
Rs 


given by 





January 10 a delight 


Altrincham 
ecita { usic Was Miss Wolff, her two 





Mrs. Ashton to 






















san an audience of about 25 There was 
talk and refreshments, during which the remains 
il | f sweets given by our president to the theatre 
Wis nsumied The theatre party, in December, consisted 
f 25 members and friends, 20 of whom sat down to Christmas 
rl ’ mal meeting will be held on Monday 
! uy | 
Belfast Branch Dr. F. M. B. Allen will lecture on “ Children’s 
Diseases LO n Wednesday, January 26, at the Belfast 
Hospita Sick Children, Falls Road Tea, 4.30 p.m The hos 
pital v ! ret ) sitors from 3 p.m 
Bolton Branch rl innual general meeting will be held at 
t! : Infirmary at & p.m. on Monday. January 31 Miss 
Montg : pes to attend 
Border Counties Branch. —The annual general meeting was held 
\ tation Mrs. Wilson, at Broomlands, Hawick, on January, 
Lady Beldulph presided, and Miss Udell, Area Organiser, 
nt I nnual report and balance sheet were read and 
S| ‘ bute being paid to Lady Biddulph, the retiring 
sident r »wing officers were elected president, Mrs 
Wilsor Vice-] shient Miss Mac Naughion: secretary, Miss 
XN, f , Miss Johnstone local representative, Mrs 
sy } health representative, Miss MeIntosh: committee 
Misses Anna Reid, Wishart, Morrison, MeIntvre, Stalker and 
M \\ . 
Cornwall Branch The annual meeting will be held at the 
Koval ¢ wall Infirmary, Truro, at 3 p.m. on Saturday, January 
\ wy Miss Ni yas, county dairy instructress, will 
' All nurses and midwives are welcome: tea. 6d 
Please notify I Royal Cornwall Infirmary, Truro 





unnual meeting was held at the Southend 


Essex Branch ri 








College of Nursing Announcements 


Application forms for membership of the College of Nursing can be obtained from the Secretary, 
uare, W.1, or from any of the branch secretaries. 





Municipal Hospital, Rochford, on January 15; 20 members were 
present, and apologies for non-attendance were received from Miss 
MeArthur, Miss Syer and Mrs. Blair-Fish. After the appointment 
of officers and committee had been confirmed and Miss Clark 
welcomed as chairman, a business meeting was held and sugges- 
tions were made for the coming vear. The secretary’s report 
showed an increase from 45 to 54 members, and the treasurer's 
report showed a balance in hand of over £12. Miss Christie, Area 
the members for their activities in the past 
work of the College in 1937. 
at 8.15 p.m. on Friday, 


Organiser, thanke: 

year and reported on the very active 
Exeter Branch.—<Annual meeting 

January 21; note change of date. 

Guildford Branch.— At the annual meeting held at Galen House 
on January 14 Miss D. I. Henderson, matron of the Royal Surrey 
County Hospital, was elected president for the ensuing year and 
Miss M. Wenden hon. secretary and treasurer. A presentation 
was made to Miss Spackman in appreciation of her many years’ 
work as secretary. The next of the course of psychology lectures 
will be given at the Surrey County Hospital at 7.30 p.m. on 
Tuesday, January 25, followed by a discussion on the Govern- 
ment enquiry. 

Hastings Branch.—Two meetings have been arranged to discuss 

The Organisation of the Nursing Profession with Special 
Reference to Recent Proposals,” when Miss D. S. Coode, Vice- 
Chairman of the College, will speak. The first will be held at the 
Council Chamber, Town Hall, by kind permission of the Mayor 
of Hastings, at 8 p.m. on Wednesday, January 26, and the second 
at 3 p.m. on Thursday, January 27, at the nurses’ home, Royal 
East Sussex Hospital, for those unable to attend the evening 
meeting. All m mbers and the general public welcome. 

London Branch.—A dinner will be held at the Cowdray Club 
at 7.15 for 7.45 p-m. on Tuesday, January 25. The guests of the 
evening will be B. L. G. Henriques, Esq., M.A., J.P. Tickets, 
és. 6d. (inclusive of sherry and wine at dinner), from Miss Fletcher, 
branch, College of Nursing. Following the dinner, at 
about 9 p.m., coffee will be served in the Cowdray Hall, followed 
by music and a short talk by Mr. Henriques; a charge of 6d. will 
be made for those who are unable to attend the dinner. 

Norfolk and Norwich Branch.— The annual general meeting will 
be held at 7.30 p.m. on Friday, January 21, at the Norfolk and 
Norwich Hospital, by kind permission of Matron. This will be 
followed by an open meeting at & p.m., when Miss Keating, 
organiser, National Council of Maternity and Child Welfare, will 
The Nursery School Movement,” illustrated 
by lantern Members are asked to make this known to 
ny friends who may be interested. Admission, free. 

Northumberland and Durham Branch. —The sixth annual dinner 
will be held at 7.30 pam. on Friday, February 4, in the Grand 
Hotel, Barras Bridge, Neweastle-on-Tyne. Nurse friends, 
whether members or not, will be welcome Application for tickets, 
should be made to Miss R. Robertson, 4, Crossway, Jesmond, 
before January 24. Early application is 














London 


vive a lecture on 


slides 


Gs.. 


Neweastle, 2. on o1 


vivised, as the accommodation is limited. 

Stirlingshire Branch.—The annual meeting was held at Stirling 
District Mental Hospital, Larbert, on January 11, Miss Gravy 
Buchanan, president, in the chair The anvual report and 


balance sheet were read and adopted, and regret was expressed 
t the retirement of the secretary, Miss Sullivan, after four years 
service The vice-president and treasurer were 
re-elected for the ensuing year. On the committee Miss M, N 
Davidson replaced Miss MeGregor, who has transferred to the 
Glasgow branch, and Miss Suliivan replaced Miss Readdie, who 
was appointed secretary. Miss I. Davidson, R.R.C., was appeinted 
to attend the Branches Standing Committee meeting in London. 
Miss Sullivan very kindly arranged for the members to be shown 
through the hospital, which was most interesting. 

Worcestershire Branch.--A Christmas party given by Lady 
Weir, president, and held on January 7 in the Royal Infirmary. 
was thoroughly enjoyed and her kindess very much appreciated 
In the absence of Lady Weir, who is in Egypt, Miss Perry, matron 
acted as hostess. The guests were entertained by the night sister 
and her band of night nurses to an excellent concert, which 
included a sketch, * The Panel Doctor.” This was amusing and 
well acted. Following this Father Christmas arrived and pre- 
sented each guest with a present off the Christmas tree. Then 
came refreshments, served by Miss Fetton, assistant matron. 

Yorkshire Branch at Leeds.—-The annual meeting will be held 
in the recreation room of the nurses’ home, General Infirmary at 
Leeds, at 6p.m. on Thursday, January 27 (entrance Calverley 
Street, opposite the Civie Hall). This meeting will be followed at 
8 p.m. by a talk by Miss Cherry Morris, senior lady almoner, St. 
Thomas's Hospital, London, on “ Social Contacts,” and will be 
open to all trained nurses. Fee, Is 


i 
president, 
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Elastoplast 
First-Aid 


Dressings 


ELASTIC, ADHESIVE 
ANTISEPTIC 
Oo 
Small wounds dressed 
efficiently 
in a few seconds 


and neatly 


T. J. SMITH & NEPHEW, Ltd NEPTUNE ST., HULL 





“Vitamin B, deficiency 
an outstanding fault 
in the diet of many millions of people ”’ 


(B.M.]., 16th Oct., 1937, >. 753.) 


The reduction in Vitamin B, intake due to changes 
in diet during the last 100 years acts as a limiting 
factor in the maintenance of health and nutrition 
and often results in gastro-intestinal disorders, loss 
of appetite, indigestion, constipation and some- 
times neuritis and arthritis. 

The logical way to rectify such shortage is to 
restore to the diet the Vitamin B—containing 
substance whose removal is responsible for the 
deficiency. 

This substance is available in the form of Bemax. 
Bemax is an entirely natural food which in addition 
to its 200 International units of Vitamin B, in every 
tablespoonful contains significant amounts of 
Vitamins B, and B,, Copper, Iron and Phosphorus, 
as well as rich quantities of Vitamin E and other 
essential dietary elements. 


BEMAX 


THE RICHEST NATURAL VITAMIN TONIC FOOD 
From Chemists and Stores, 1/6, 2/6 and 4/6. 
The 2/6 carton lasts an adult a month. 
Write for free booklet “ Vitamins and Health” to 
Vitamins Ltd.( Dept. N.T.5), 23, Upper Mali, London, W.6. 




















HOSPITALS, NURSING, MIDWIFERY AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


EXHIBITION AND CONFERENCE 
NEW HORTICULTURAL HALL, WESTMINSTER, 
February 28 to March 4. 


‘* To mark year by year what Science is doing for Health.” 
Patron : H.H. Princess Marie Louise 
SECTIONS OF THE EXHIBITION 

— by Miss M. D. Laurence 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
MOTHERCRAFT : 


MIDWIFERY ... o 
SOCIAL HYGIENE . 
NATIONAL FITNESS 
ASTHMA a 
OXYGEN. 
ELECTRICITY 


AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS 


SESSIONS OF THE ‘CONFERENCE. 
Dietetics in Hospitals, Air Ambulance Transport. 
Specialised Nursing, Recent Advances in Medical Practice, Radium and X-Rays. 
2 Recent Advances in Surgical Treatment, New Methods in Minor Surgery. 


Feb. 28 
March 1 


3 Midwives’ Institute Sessions. 


4 Physical Medicine and Public Health, Orthopaedics for Nurses. 


Write to the HON. CONVENER, 5, DEVONSHIRE STREET, W.1, for a free Admission Ticket. State if 
you need a special voucher enabling you to travel for half fare from any station in Gt. Britain. Enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope and 3d. in stamps for registration. 


» Miss M. Liddiard, Nursing Director, Mother- 

craft Training Society. 

The Midwives’ Institute. 

The British Social Hygiene Council. 

The Special Committee. 

The Special Committee. 

The British Oxygen Co. 

The British Electrical Development 
Association. 

The Special Committee. 
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STETHOS 


HOSPITAL UNIFORM SERVICE 
NURSES’ ANNEXE CAPES & CLOAKS 


Melton Cloths, Velour Cloths, Serges, Unlined or lined 
with Flannel or Sateen. Capes, 27 in. in length. Cloaks 
40 in. to 48 in. in length. Patterns and Prices on request. 








Dresses made to measure from materials which carry 
the “ Stethos "’ Guarantee : Fast Dyed and Fully Shrunk. 
Aprons supplied in materials which have been awarded 
the Certificate of the Institute of Hygiene for Quality 
and Merit. Collars, Cuffs, Dispensers’ Coats, Jackets, 
Overalls. 


Kindly send for Price Lists 


J.H. BOUNDS <a 


STETHOS HOUSE 
68 SACKVILLE STREET 


MANCHESTER, | 


CENTRAL 7331—4 LINES TELEGRAMS: ‘“‘TENDER,’’ MANCHESTER | 























[TELEPHONES : 


Cut out this advertisement, pin 
your name and address to it, post 
to us and we will send you a double 
sample of ‘ASPRO’ Tablets free. You The new powerful germicide 


can then prove how pain alleviating 
*‘ASPRO?’ is, how it brings sleep to 
the sleepless, relieves rheumatism in 
one night, banishes nerve pains, 
neuralgia, toothache, headaches, 
a etc., in from five to ten minutes. 


** ASPRO "’ does not harm the heart 











41SPRO” consists of the purest Acetyl ~ 
Salicylic acid that has ever been known 
to Medical Science and its claims are ty IDEAL FOR 
based on superiority . : BSTET ic L 
' oO RICA 
MADE IN ENGLAND BY eeeicoae 
ASPRO LTD., SLOUGH,. BUCKS. USE 
Telephone : Slough 608 
No proprietary right is claimed in the method of manufacture or the formula. N Sores 
| on-irritant 


If you have received one packet of “ ASPRO”™ free do not write for another. 


SPEND PENCE E '™ =Non-poisonous 


SAVE POUNDS pat, 
by marking your sn Non-staining 


Linen with 





Six times the germicidal power of Carbolic Acid 
A sample gladly sent to nurses on application 
Sold by all Chemists. 


In bottles: 5-fl. oz., 1/-; 10-fl. oz., 1/9; 
20-fl. oz., 3/-; and in tins for Hospital use. 


Cheapest and most effective method. 
No stitching. Cannet be picked of Evans Sons Lescher & Webb Ltd. 
Special pen with 6d. size. Also linen Hanover Street, Bartholomew Close 
stretcher with Tid. and 1 -sizes. Of all Liverpool London, E,C,1. 
ol a Ch -_ Also = 4 
in any quantity from 1 oz. to 1 gallon. 
JOHN BOND (London) Ltd., 75, Southgate Rd., N.1 
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